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THE BANKRUPTCY OF 


To the “Remonstrance’ of Canon 
Cheyne in the March number of this 
Review* I here offer my reply; although 
it is difficult to reply to one who excels 
in the art of saying and unsaying the 
same thing in the same breath. The 
learned Can@n takes me to _ task 
for having declared Higher Criticism 
bankrupt; but does he not “assert” 
himself the “inadequacy” of “the prev- 
alent methods of Higher Criticism’? 
What is “inadequacy” in cool Oxford, 
may that not adequately be called 
“bankruptcy” in lively London? The 
reverend Professor calls my little book 
(Success, etc.) “illuminating,” and that 
is very flattering for me. I now feel 
that I have done something. But then 
again, I am toJd that I am “vague and 
paradoxical.” Paradoxical, si Deo 
placet, I may be; but not vague. I beg 
to assure my very learned critic that 
I am not vague. I may be totally mis- 
taken in most things I say, but I can- 
not be vague. Having given over thirty 
years of close study and observation to 
the topics of history before I rushed 
into print, I knew very well what I 
was saying when I wrote about the 

- * The Living Age, April 8. 


HIGHER CRITICISM. II. 


bankruptcy of Higher Criticism. Is 
there any vagueness in saying that 
Higher Criticism is bankrupt? It is 
the clearest thing in the world. It 
may be wrong, but certainly it is not 
vague. Remains “paradoxical.” Per- 
haps Professor Cheyne will allow me 
to give him my definition of “paradoxi- 
eal.” It is, in too many cases, the 
original idea of a “free lance,” which is 
first duly cried down by the profes- 
sional scholars—i.e., by such as have 
chairs; a few years later, however, 
these very chairs take up that very 
original idea, sometimes forgetting to 
mention the name of him who first 
uttered it. In this sense, I make bold 
to say, I am thoroughly paradoxical. 
When, fifteen years ago, I first pointed 
out that Infamia was the most impor- 
tant legal-political institution of the Ro- 
mans, I was duly mis a l’inder. Strange 
to say, the same silly idea was revealed 
as a fundamental truth to scholars 
here and abroad, from four to six 
years after I had published my Oxford 
lectures in 1890. I am now pilloried 
for sundry ideas, in the elaboration of 
which I have spent a lifetime; in the 
misunderstanding of which my critics 
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spend an hour; and in the copying of 
which they will spend many a year. 
Undoubtedly, I am paradoxical; nor 
can I afford the luxury of modesty. I 
have waited too long. The eve is ap- 
proaching. I must make haste to say 
what I have to say. In the present 
case, too, I will hasten to the point. I 
might indeed make various remarks on 
the Canon’s suggestion that I am not 
quite at home in the bibliography of 
the problems here discussed. But I am 
sure, if Canon Cheyne knew just a 
little more of me, he would have 
avoided—let us say—exposing himself 
to that extent. Or does the Canon 
mean to imply that of all the well- 
calendared and indexed “literatures” of 
learned subjects, I do not know the 
most perfect and handiest bibliography, 
that of theology? That I have not, a 
hundred times a year, handled the 
Theologischer Jahresbericht, Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, Brieger’s Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, not to speak of 
the respective sections in Jastrow’'s 
Jahresberichte, nor of the leading works 
up to that of Jacquier in this year? 

Let us drop such pedantries. I do 
not doubt one moment that Canon 
Cheyne has laid his hand on every 
book, thesis or essay. bearing on the 
subjects of his research. The bibliog- 
raphies, past and current, of theology 
are far too perfect for that. I do not 
doubt the Canon’s knowledge of books. 
I doubt most decidedly his and his 
friends’ knowledge of the subject. I 
doubt; in fact I assert that whatever 
the Higher Critics, whether Canon 
Cheyne, Hugo Winckler, or Professor 
Driver may know about the language 
of the Old Testament, they know most 
inadequately the subject-matter of the 
Old Testament. A word about the 
language. We have a witness of first- 
rate value to the effect that our knowl- 
edge of Hebrew is very poor. Spinoza 
—not only of Jewish origin, but also 
up to his eighteenth year a student of 
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Hebrew lore in a Hebrew academy, 
where lectures in the upper classes 
were delivered and discussed in He- 
brew—Spinoza expressly informs us 
that our knowledge of that ancient lan- 
guage is very poor. Accordingly no 
Winckler in the world can advance 
that for linguistic and stylistic re- 
searches into the Old Testament he or 
any one else can make good the first 
and chief condition of success: a 
thorough knowledge of the idiom. 
Spinoza says (Tractatus theologico-politi- 
cus, cap. Vii., in Opera, ed. Van Vloten 
and Land, IIL., p. 45): “. .. Hebraea 
autem natio omnia ornamenta omneque 
nec nisi pauca quae- 
paucorum 
enim fere 
piscium, et 


decus perdidit ... 
dam fragmenta linguae et 
librorum retinuit; omnia 
nomina fructuum, avium, 
permulta alia, temporum injuria, periere. 
Significatio deinde multorum nominum et 
rerborum, quae in Bibliis occurrunt, vel 
prorsus ignoratur, vel de eadem disputa- 
tur. . . . Non itaque semper poterimus. 
ut desideramus, omnes uniuscuiusque 
orationis sensus, quos ipsa ex lingu«e 
usu admittere potest, investigare; ef 


multae occurrunt orationes, quamvis notis- 


simis vocibus exrpressae, quarum tamen 
sensus obscurissimus erit et plane im- 
perceptibilis.” This much as to the 
Hebrew language, and our knowledge 
thereof. 

If we now turn to the subject matter 
of Old Testament history we see at 
once that there are four points requir- 
ing the utmost care and fulness of re- 
search. The four points are: (1) The 
Hebrew Nation; (2) the Hebrew State: 
(8) the great Hebrew Personalities: 
and (4) the Hebrew Sacred Book, the 
Bible. Unless we arrive at a clear and 
well-differentiated conception of these 
four main pillars of Hebrew history. 
we cannot possibly hope to raise any 
permanent edifice of knowledge with 
regard to Hebrew antiquity. The prin- 
cipal charge I advanced and do advance 
against the so-called Higher Critics is 
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this, that as to the first three points 
they have not studied the problem at 
all; and as to the fourth point (the 
Bible), that they have indeed studied 
it, but in a hopelessly wrong manner. 
With regard to the first three points 
all that I have to say is my own; with 
regard to the fourth point, my evidence 
is chiefly drawn from Klostermann’s 
incomparably strong argumentation in 
his “Der Pentateuch.” 'This is also one 
of those “paradoxical,” if exceedingly 
learned, books which “the profession” 
has first cried down, and then ap- 
parently silenced by not talking about 
it: but which, in the end, will be the 
generally accepted truth. It is a de- 
cisive book, and I will endeavor to 
bring its main points, by means of an 
illustration from modern literary his- 
tory, within the grasp of any unpreju- 
diced person of sense. 

I. First, then, as to the Hebrew Na- 
tion. The orthodox view, as every one 
knows, is to the effect that the He- 
brews were an exceptional nation. 
This view, if expressed in theological 
language, runs thus: the Hebrews were 
God’s own elect people. As in most 
other things, so in this case, the 
orthodox view is quite right in 
substance, if not quite “correct” in 
form. The Hebrews were an excep- 
tional nation. They were a Border- 
Nation; that is, they were, from about 
1500 to 700 B.C. so placed in historical 
space that while they were constantly 
threatened with imminent absorption 
at the hands of the huge inland-em- 


1The first Egyptian campaign in Syria was 
under Tabutimes (Thutmasis) III. (F. Petrie, 
“History of Egypt’ (1899) II.; pp. 103 sq.); 
other campaigns were conducted by Amenhotep 
II.; by Harmais (about the middle of the four- 
teenth century B.C., see ‘“‘Recueil de travaux rel. 
a... Varehéol. égypt.”’ xvii., pp. 42 sq.); by 
Sety I.; by Ramses II.; by Menephtah; by Ram- 
ses III. (about twelfth century B.C.) Of As- 
syrian Kings, Tiglathpileser I. (about 1100 
B.c.); Ashur-irbi (eleventh century B.C.); see 
the reports of Salmanassar II., in H. Winckler, 
“Kellschrift. u. d. alte Test.’ (1902), p. 38; 
Ashurnasdbal in 876 B.C.; Salmanassar II., in 
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pires around them, they yet were 
enabled to baffle the designs on their 
political existence with success. There 
have frequently been such nations in 
the course of history. They unite two 
peculiar features in their political and 
intellectual economy. They are (1) on 
the borders of one powerful empire, or 
of several empires; (2) they have, in 
spite of their exiguity some leverage as 
a gift of nature or history equalizing 
the chances between them and their 
powerful assailants. These two fea- 
tures must be combined, otherwise the 
small nations on the borders of power- 
ful empires must inevitably fall under 
the yoke of the latter. Such a nation 
was the people of Pheenicia, whose 
famous city-states of Aradus, Tyre, 
Beyrut, etc., were never, or never per- 
manently, conquered by the Assyrians, 
Hittites, Babylonians, or Egyptians. * 
The simple reason of the successful re- 
sistance of nearly all the Pheenician 
city-states on the borders of the great 
inland-empires was their command of 
sea power, which the empires did not 
understand how to acquire. For this 
reason, and owing to the readier intel- 
lect of the Pheenicians, the empires of 
the Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians 
and Egyptians were never able to pos- 
sess themselves definitely of the Phoeni- 
cian coast.? The readier intellect of 
the Phoenicians was a natural conse- 
quence of circumstances, owing to 
which border-nations, living, as they 
do, constantly on the qui vive, must in- 
evitably lay a great premium on ready 


856 B.C.; Tigiathpileser III., in 742 and 738 
B.C.; Sanherib, in 704; etc. Maspero, “Hist. 
ancienne’’ III. (1899), pp. 41, 279, 280, 281, 288, 
352. The inscription in Schrader’s ‘‘Keilinschr. 
Bibl.’’ 1.; 125, 127, is wrongly interpreted by 
Winckler as proving the conquest of Aradus by 
Tiglathpileser I. 

2 Even Byblos declared, about 1075 B.C., to an 
Egyptian envoy asking for permission to cut tim- 
ber in the Lebanon, that neither Zeker-baal, its 
then King, nor his ancestors, had ever been under 
Egyptian rule. See in Golenischeff, ‘‘Recueil de 
Travaux’’ (1899), the diary of the Egyptian en- 
voy’s journey. 
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intellect as the sole remedy in moments 
of great danger. The more frequent 
the danger, the keener the intellect 
averting or combating it. The people 
of Aradus, Tyre, Byblos, Sidon, etc., 
were like sentinels, eagerly listening to 
every rumor or sign from the lands of 
the Hittites, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
or Egyptians, let alone the Adgzan isl- 
ands. Thus they could not help becom- 
ing people of singularly keen intellect. 
For, however frequently the inland- 
empires were baffled in their attempt 
at securing the Coast of Syria and 
Phoenicia, they could never relax in 
their designs on this, the indispensable 
outlet to their inland possessions. The 
Phoenicians, .then, were a_ border-na- 
tion par ercellence, and an exceptional 
nation. I mention them because it so 
happens that we know very much more 
about their history in the second half 
of the second millennium B.C. than 
about the other numerous tribes and 
nations on the great line of friction be- 
tween the empires—i.e., in 
Syria and Palestine. Before speaking 
of these other border-nations, and more 
particularly of the Hebrews, it is, I 
take it, most important to discuss, if 
ever so briefly, the way in which Hugo 
Winckler treats of the Phoenicians. 
For, not only is Canon Cheyne much 
inclined to speak of Winckler’s his- 
torical views with great satisfaction, 
but Winckler is also held by the Canon 
to have advanced geo-political views 
on this matter. Quod non. Winckler 
knows nothing of border-nations, and 
their immense importance in history 
is quite unknown to him. He does 
not call the Phenicians or Hebrews a 
border-nation. I call them it is 


various 


SO: 
3’ Hugo Winckler, ‘‘Altorient. Forschungen’’ I., 
pp. 426, 429. 

4 ‘Tel-el-Amarna 
(1896) pp. 175 (letter 81), 
(letter 124), 275 (letter 150), 283 (letter 155). 
Winckler indeed says (‘'Keilinsebr. u. d. alte 
Test.”’ (1902), p. 199) that ‘‘Aziru, ‘amel’ (ruler) 
of the inland Amurri, ‘possessed’ Arvad,’’ and 
quotes the 150th letter of the Amarna colleetion, 


Letters," ed. H. Winckier 
199 (letter 92). 235 
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another “paradoxical” idea of mine. 
And I venture to add (this time with 
Professor Cheyne’s approbation) that 
this is an explanation helping us ma- 
terially in the historical construction 
of Syrian, Phoenician and Palestinian 
events in the second half of the second 
millennium B.C. I cordially thank Pro- 
fessor Cheyne for having declared this 
geo-political term and view of mine to 
be “excellent.” But Winckler is quite 
innocent of it. Nay, Winckler, on the 
basis of the Tel-el-Amarna letters, de- 
clares that the Phoenician towns of that 
period (1500 to 1000 B.C.) “give him 
a most desolate impression of wretch- 
edness, of excessive pettiness and in- 
significance.”* The ruler of Gebal 
(Byblos), Winckler says, appears in the 
Amarna letters as one “whining” and 
moaning for help from Egypt. This 
cannot be denied. Rib-Addi of Byblos 
does indeed clamor for help from 
Egypt. But apart from the fact that 
other Phoenician towns (Sidon and 
Arvad [Aradus]) of the same period, 
far from “whining” for help, boldly 
attack Egyptian subjects and Egyptian 
supremacy;‘ the “whining” letters of 
Byblos, Tyre and Jerusalem do not in 
the least prove the helplessness or puny 
pettiness of those border city-states. It 
was part of their deep game to appear 
helpless while intriguing against the 
very power whose help they implored. 
While Zimrida of Sidon complains to 
the Pharaoh about raids on the part 
of the Habiri (probably the Hebrews), 
Abimilki of Tyre complains about 
raids on the part of that very Zimrida 
of Sidon.* The Pheenician  border- 
states acted as materially small Powers 
exposed to the inroads of mighty, or 
section 59. The passage in question in Winck- 
ler’s own edition runs, however, ‘‘Zimrida of 
Sidon and Aziru rebel against the King, and the 
people of Arvad have conferred with one an- 


other.’ This certainly does not prove that Aziru 


possessed Arvad. 
5 *“*Amarna Letters,’’ letters Nos. 147, 148, 149, 


150, 151, 155. 
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apparently mighty, empires have al- 
ways acted. The Italian city-states 
in the Middle Ages, including papal 
Rome, invariably “whined” for help 
from the German or Greek Emperor, 
although they just as invariably turned 
against those emperors a few months 
or years after they had implored Im- 
perial assistance, if circumstances had 
changed. Pope John XII. asked Otto 
the Great in 960 A.D. “for the love of 
God” to come into Italy and to save 
the Church of St. Peter.* Shorly after- 
wards Pope John became the most vio- 
lent adversary of Otto. The Italian 
town of Beneventum asked Emperor 
Lothar III, “with tears,” to help it 
against Roger Count of Sicily, in 1133. * 
Four years later the good citizens of 
Beneventum turned a deaf ear to all 
the offers and proposals of the same 
Lothar.* This was evidently also the 
politique de bascule of the Phoenician 
city-states. When Egypt attacked them, 
they became the allies of the Hittites 
or of the Babylonians, or vice versd. 
When they were beaten on land, they 
withdrew to their impregnable island- 
towns. The alliances and counter-alli- 
ances between the border-nations them- 
selves were countless. All the re- 
sources of the subtlest diplomacy must 
have come into play; just as of all 
European States in modern times small 
Savoy always practised the most re- 
fined and far-seeing diplomacy. ° 

To put it briefly: the border-nations 
in Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine in 
the second half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. were the most important of 
all the nations then known to Western 
Asia. It is they who, under stress of 
secular and Titanic struggles against 
immense odds, were forced into de- 
*“Misit nobis in Saxoniam nuntios, rogans ut 
ob amorem Dei in Italiam veniremus et ecclesiam 
Sancti Petri ac se ipsum ex eorum faucibus lib- 
eraremus"’ (Liudprandus, ‘‘Hist. Otton.’’ c. 15). 
7“Lacrymis orantes, ut civitatem Beneventa- 
nam a comite Rogerio Siculorum jugiter oppres- 


sam liberarent,’’ Falco, “‘Chron.,” p. 113 (ap. 
Muratori, “‘Ser. Rer. Ital.,”’ vol. vy). 
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veloping the one force that will give 
even small nations a decisive superior- 
ity over ever so large empires less en- 
dowed with gifts of that force. That 
force is Intellect, and Intellectual or- 
ganization of resources material or 
spiritual. The inland Empires had, 
long before the rise of the border-na- 
tions proper, developed, in a slovenly 
and unsystematic fashion, certain re- 
sources of the human intellect. But 
they never crystallized observations 
into principles; dwellers into citizens; 
houses or monuments into Art proper; 
speech into Literature; religious emo- 
tions into Religion. These great feats 
were reserved for the border-nations, 
and for them alone; for the Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, Hellenes, and, no doubt, 
many another now forgotten people, who 
under secular stress, making Intellect 
and System a sine quad non of their 
existence, were driven into a most 
penetrating attempt at organizing their 
lives in one, two or more directions. 
Had Geography not aided them by geo- 
political advantages of situation, they 
would at once have been swallowed 
up by the empires. Had they not de- 
veloped Intellect, their geo-political 
situation could not have availed them 
very long. 

In other words, all these border-na- 
tions were per eminentiam exceptional 
nations. It is not in Babylon, or Pan- 
Babylonianism, nor in Egypt that we 
must look for the true beginnings of 
real civilization. It is amongst the 
border-nations that the great principles 
of State, Art, Literature, and Religion 
were organized and given undying 
vitality. 

If, now, we ask the “higher critics” 
what historic rank they allot to Pheeni- 

8 Falco, ib. p. 121. 

®In the recent excavations and finds at Tel 
Ta’annek (under Dr. Ernst Sellin) we have se- 
cured additional glimpses of the agitated life of 
some of the border-nations in Syria. See ‘‘Denk- 
schriften’’ of the Vienna ‘Akademie, Philos. 
Hist. Classe,’’ No. IV., ex 1904, in fol. pp. 123, 
ill. 
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cians, Edomites, Canaanites, Hebrews, 
Midianites, etc., the answer is one of 
cold contempt. In their view these 
“Semitic” tribes were all second-hand 
merchandise; poor reflexes of Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian, perhaps Hittite 
“culture.” The very disruption of early 
History into history Semitic, and his- 
tory Hellenic, clearly shows a total 
want of historic insight. All these na- 
tions form, historically, one single 
group, the group of Border-Nations in 
and around Western Asia. They have 
the same character; the same tenden- 
cies; although in appearance they differ 
very considerably. They are like 
graphite, coal and diamond, which 
differ outwardly and even inwardly to 
a large extent, but which yet are, 
chemically, one and the same _ sub- 
stance, carbon. 

We may now return to the Hebrews. 
From the preceding considerations it 
is at once evident that the Hebrews, 
too, from their very situation in his- 
toric space, could not but be an excep- 
tional nation, or not be at all. They 
might very well have been swallowed 
up by the neighboring empires, or an- 
nihilated in incessant warfare with the 
other numerous border-nations. But 
if they contrive to survive, they could 
not but become an exceptional, i.e., a 
border-nation. 

All this is irrefutable, and quite inde- 
of Scriptural or theological 

It can be read off from the 


pendent 
evidence. 
map. 

It is only by the effect of purely 
philological considerations that the 
“Semitic” nations, when they are small 
in numbers, are made to appear as in- 
significant phenomena in History. The 
sober fact is, that all the numerous 
peoples living between the deserts of 
North Arabia and Western Babylonia, 
on the one hand, and the Eastern 
Mediterranean, on the other, were put, 
certainly after 1500 B.C., and probably 
long before that date, under such politi- 
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cal and military pressure as to compel 
them, in sheer self-defence, to have re- 
course to an intensification of their 
intellectual, mental, and moral re- 
sources such as the inhabitants of the 
surrounding Empires neither needed 
nor were enabled to realize, 

All the small nations in Syria, Phoeni- 
cia and Palestine, whatever their lan- 
guage may or may not have been 
(which is of quite secondary impor- 
tance), were under the constant and 
immense stimulus of the most im- 
perilled, yet not impossible position of 
border-nations, because the various in- 
land-Empires all closed round them. 
What the sea was to the Pheenicians, 
the desert was to many a border-na- 
tion dwelling more inland. It offered 
them a safe place of refuge. 

What then shall be said about men 
like Wellhausen, who owing to purely 
philological hyper-criticisms has ac- 
quired an appalling authority, and who 
in his Israelitische und Jiidische Ge- 
schichte actually contrives to write the 
history of the Hebrews in the second 
millennium B.C. without so much as 
mentioning the influence of the Em- 
pires, or the character of the Hebrews 
as a border-nation? So little is Well- 
hausen aware of the true bearings of 
Hebrew history, that when (p. 35, of 
the third edition) he finally, at the very 
end of a long chapter, stoops to ask the 
principal question of all Hebrew his- 
tory, viz., why the Hebrews, and not, 
e.g., the Moabites, came subsequently 
to be a nation of vast historic impor- 
tance, he shakes off the inconvenient 
query with the well-known professorial 
phrase: “(das) lisst sich schliesslich 
nicht erkliren”! This untranslatable 
phrase means, that since Wellhausen 
cannot see his way to solve the riddle, 
no one else possibly can or should try 
to do so. This “liisst sich schliesslich 
nicht erkliren;’ this “schnodderig” 
schliesslich, is, I beg to submit, the 
openly avowed bankruptcy of all 
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Higher Criticism as a means of his- 
torical reconstruction of past events. 
How incomparably more “wissen- 
schaftlich” and critical is the simple old 
tradition! Let us study it exclusively 
in the light of history and geography 
und common-sense psychology. Let us 
drop Theology and Religion altogether. 
We saw that the Hebrews were a 
border-nation; we saw that for this 
reason alone they were, like the Dutch, 
Scotch, or Boers in modern times, an 
exceptional nation. We likewise saw 
that they shared this quality with 
numerous other nations on the great 
Area of Friction, such as the Pheeni- 
cians, Moabites, Edomites, etc. When, 
then, we learn (as all agree) that the 
Hebrews had certainly as early as the 
ninth century B.C. a belief and relig- 
ious system of Monotheism which for 
the last 3000 years has proved its im- 
mense force over men and destiny, be- 
ing, as it is, the great religious For- 
tress of over 500 millions of the most 
civilized and powerful peoples; we can- 
not but admit that the singular in- 
fluence of the Hebrews must have been 
owing to their Monotheism. This 
alone, it is true, would not yet form 
a great advance in historical knowl- 
edge. But if we now approach the 
question why the Hebrews, and they 
alone, should have come to elaborate, 
certainly by the tenth, and most prob- 
ably long before the tenth century B.C., 
a system of belief endowed with an 
unique spiritualizing and energizing 
force; then we can, in common psychol- 
ogy, assume only one thing: Since 
the chief historical (as distinct from 
theological) value of Hebrew Monotheism 
distinct from any other vague 
of some Egyptians or 
Babylonians) consists mainly and 
principally in its affording its  be- 
lievers a staying force and ever-re- 
sisting tenacity of unparalleled inten- 
sity; the Hebrews must at some time 
before the tenth century B.C., have 


(as 
Monotheism 
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stood in urgent need of such an un- 
paralleled staying force, to aid them 
in passing through national crises of 
unparalleled severity. This much is 
absolutely certain. One page in Amos 
or Hosea is irrefutable evidence that 
pure, ethical Monotheism was plainly 
existent by the middle of the eighth 
century B.C. among the Hebrews. 
This suftices to establish the fact that 
the Hebrews, long before Amos and 
Hosea, must have passed through tre- 
mendous national trials. Amos and 
Hosea, I take it, are as clear evidence 
of awful national struggles of the He- 
brews in the centuries before these 
prophets, as the Cyclopaean walls of 
Aradus were and are absolute evidence 
for the imminent and immense dan- 
gers threatening in her time that 
Phoenician city-state in the sea. Mono- 
theism in its Hebrew form, as re- 
vealed in Amos and Hosea, is par er- 
cellence a National Rampart, as it has 
repeatedly proved to be, thousands of 
years later on, with the Puritan Dutch, 
Scotch, English, and Boers. It is The 
Weapon resorted to in times of over- 
whelming national danger. 

If now it be, as it undoubtedly is, the 
most legitimate conclusion, that Mono- 
theism in its Hebrew form presup- 
poses some unparalleled National Peril, 
for the averting of which Hebrew 
Monotheism has been introduced re- 
peatedly in history; then we need only 
inquire among the various nations in 
the Area of Friction whether their 
chronicles or legends tell of any such 
extraordinary national Peril that befel 
them some time in the latter half of 
the second half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. 

It is well known that the only border- 
nation of which we have a distinct tra- 
dition to the effect that their ancestors 
had gone through a fearful trial and 
struggle for liberation, are the He- 
brews. The Hebrews alone tell of their 
abject slavery in Egypt; of their Exo- 
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dus; of their fearful trials in the 
Desert during forty years. How under 
these circumstances can we take the 
liberty, or the arrogance, I should like 
to say, to doubt this tradition? Is it 
not in perfect harmony with the un- 
doubted fact called Monotheism, re- 
vealed in authentic writings from the 
eighth century B.C., and with the in- 
fallible psychological inference from 
this fact? One might, in the extreme 
case—I mean on the strength of texts 
to be discovered in the future,—ad- 
vance, that the slavery in Egypt, the 
Exodus, the forty years in the Desert, 
as related in the Bible, are not his- 
torical facts. Yet, even in this extreme 
case, which is still absolutely hypotheti- 
eal, I should retort: “I accept the 
newly-discovered (hypothetical) Egyp- 
tian or Midianitic evidence to the effect 
that the Exodus, etc., did not take 
place at all. Yet I still must insist on 


some such event in the history of the 
Hebrews in the latter half of the second 


millennium B.C. If the adversaries 
cannot deny some such event, then 
they have done nothing towards weak- 
ening either my chief fact (Amos, 
Hosea) or my psychological inference 
from that fact.” 

Is there such hypothetical evidence? 
Can the slavery in Egypt, the Exodus, 
the forty years in the Desert be shown 
to contradict express and direct his- 
torical evidence from the latter half of 
the second millennium B.C.? 

There is none whatever. How then 
ean any one feel entitled to doubt He- 
brew Tradition? On what ground will 
he do that? Will he deny the authen- 
ticity of Amos and Hosea? Or will he 
contest the correctness of the psycho- 
logical inference from Amos and Hosea? 
In either case he undertakes a hopeless 
task. As the Boers could never have 
been energized into a nation of the 
most extraordinary power of resistance 
without their previous terrible trek or 
Exodus for twenty years in the wildest 
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parts of Africa, so the Hebrews could 
never have embraced and spread the 
most energetic of religious beliefs with- 
out some immense national trial. Tra- 
dition says this Trial was Egypt, the 
Exodus, the Desert. We have no his- 
torical evidence contradicting this. 
Whence, then, shall we take the right 
to doubt it? 

It is thus quite evident that Higher 
Criticism has entirely neglected or, at 
best, misconstrued the first of the four 
factors of Hebrew antiquity, the He- 
brew nation. It has seen neither its 
exceptional character nor the causes 
thereof; neither the dominant fact, nor 
its psychological inferences and antece- 
dents. We shail now examine much 
more briefly the second factor, the He- 
brew State. 

II. As the Hebrew Nation, so the 
Hebrew State has been neglected by 
the Higher Critics. For them a State 
is a State, just as the word “‘Godhead” 
is philologically only a substantive, like 
“eat.” However, there is vast dif- 
ference between State and State. Not 
only are some States monarchical, 
others oligarchical, others again demo- 
cratic. This refers only to the mere 
form of States. But as to origin and 
physiology, some States are like or- 
ganic pyramids growing from the broad 
basis of popular wishes and forces up- 
wurds, tapering to a head, like most 
Continental States; other States again 
are cephalic pyramids, growing from 
the top downwards to the broad base. 
The State of Geneva, under Calvin in 
the 16th century was cephalic; so is 
each great Order of the Catholic 
Chureh; so is the Roman (not the 
Greek or Anglican) Catholic Church; 
so were Sparta, Rome, Syracuse, and 
many another classical State. So was 
the Hebrew State. He who does not 
see that sees nothing. Border-Na- 
tions, ever imperilled, ever constrained 
to organize themselves into the most 
eflicient form of polity, must inevitadly 
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put their organization into the hands 
of a few men, and in very urgent cases 
into those of One Great Personality. 
By doing so they secure Unity, Readi- 
ness, Efficiency. The Hebrew State 
showed at all times (from about 1250 
to 700 B.C.) the unmistakable symp- 
toms of a State actuated and energized 
by a central, personal, and all-pervad- 
ing Force, whether a nomothetes, a 
Judge, a King, or a Prophet. As in 
the sphere of Religion the Hebrews 
ever tended to Monotheism; so in the 
sphere of State-life they ever tended to 
concentration in One Personality. They 
were indeed a cephalic State proper. 

Have the Higher Critics so muck as 
approached this vital point? Can any 
book or essay be pointed out in which 
they have, ex professo, treated of the 
peculiar—i.e., the cephalic nature of the 
Hebrew State? 

There can thus be 
Higher Criticism, quod dicitur, 


no doubt that 
has 


proved itself unable to treat adequately 


of the second great factor of Hebrew 
antiquity, of the Hebrew State. 

III. We now come to the third 
factor, to Hebrew Personalities—that 
is, to Moses, to the Judges, Kings and 
Prophets. 

Canon Cheyne says: “I am myself 
one of those who hold the _histori- 
eal existence of a personage called 
Moses to be unproved and improbable.” 
Nothing could be more correct. A “per- 
sonage” Moses can indeed not be 
proved directly, and apart from the 
Bible, to have existed. But a Person- 
ality called Moses can. A “personage’”’ 
is any person; a cobbler, a copyist, a 
philologian. A Personality, on the 
other hand, is not le premier venu. It is 
a person endowed with as yet unan- 
alyzable forces of Persuasion and Ac- 
tion. It is a person like Themistocles, 
Pericles, Czesar, Jeanne d’Arc, Calvin, 
Cromwell, Chatham, Napoleon. This is 
said, not because (as the Canon sug- 
gests), “some historians dwell more on 
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personalities, and some more on in- 
tellectual currents and _ tendencies.” 
The true student of history’ will 
for each problem severally decide, or 
try to decide, whether “currents” were 
its real causes or “personalities.” In 
the case of the Hebrews, as we have 
seen, Personalities are the sine qué non 
of their success. That an Exodus can- 
not be carried out without a guiding 
and towering Personality only a re- 
cluse philologian can doubt. That Mono- 
theism requires, to the present day, 
individual persuasion by single mis- 
sionaries, instead of spreading, as do 
other religions, by contagion, is a mat- 
ter of fact too obvious to need proofs. 
Once we admit the Exodus—and we 
cannot, up to this writing, but admit it 
as a perfectly safe assumption of fact 
—we are constrained, by elementary 
psychology, to admit a Personality or- 
ganizing the Exodus and its sequel. 
That Personality, the Bible says, was 
called Moses. It is quite possible that 
his name was Sesom, or Uriah, or 
Smith; and I, for one, shall at once 
change his name, as soon as contempo- 
rary or otherwise conclusive evidence 
shall be put before me, that his name 
was not Moses, but Smith. But I can 
never admit that there never was a 
Personality called Moses or Smith. The 
name is accidental; his réle is psycho- 
logically undoubted and irrefutable. 
Of course, when “higher critics” (as 
does Canon Cheyne), require us to 
prove the existence of Abraham as 
well, and in the same way as that of 
Moses, then we can only regretfully 
decline the task. Abraham is not a 
Personality. There is no safe psycho- 
logical inference from the work he did 
to his personal existence. He is a 
person; an interesting person; a pa- 
triarch; an eminent man. His exist- 
ence has to be proved by means es- 
sentially different from those applica- 
ble in the case of Moses. I can safely 
infer the existence of Lycurgus in the 
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ninth century B.C. from the Spartan 
constitution in the fifth century B.C.; 
but I cannot do the same thing with 
regard to Pausanias, the victor of 
Platzea, in the fifth century B.C., from 
the history of Cleomenes III. in the 
third century B.C. An eminent Person 
is still very far from a Personality; 
an dvyjr Soxos from a vopobérns. Ab- 
raham may very well have existed; 
there is nothing that has so far been 
advanced, that, in my view, militates 
against his existence. But we cannot 
with regard to him rely, outside direct 
evidence, upon evidence purely psycho- 
logical. He is not an historical Person- 
ality. The Higher Critics, treating per- 
sons like vocables, amongst which there 
is indeed no difference of rank and 
efficiency, do not see that. That is pre- 
cisely why they have failed to do jus- 
tice to the third great factor of Hebrew 
antiquity, to Hebrew Personality. 
IV. We now come to the fourth 
factor of Hebrew antiquity: the Bible. 
We beg to repeat: the “higher critics” 
have never made a serious or sys- 
tematic study of the first three points 
or factors discussed in the preceding 
part of this article. Of this, the fourth 
factor, they have indeed made a most 
elaborate study, “analyzing” every sin- 
gle line and word of the Old and New 
Testaments in thousands of books, 
theses, essays, and articles. Yet noth- 
ing can be more evident than that their 
whole method is radically wrong; as 
wrong as was that of the thousands of 
Wolfian Homer-Kritiker, who tried, in 
innumerable works, to refine grand old 
Homer into Homer Ltd. At present, 
as witness the elaborate works of V. 
Terret, Drerup, Bréard, and sec many 
others, Homer Ltd. is bankrupt, and 
Homer is still Homer. Shall I remind 
the gentle reader of the flood of Ger- 
man theses started by Nissen’s Einquel- 
lentheorie? How countless Roman and 
Greek writers were subjected to the 


very “analysis” of their respective 
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“Quellen,” or sources, that has been ap- 
plied to the Bible, and with the same 
result of hopeless barrenness and fail- 
ure? All scholars know the farce of 
that uncouth erudition and Silbenstech- 
erei. 

The Pentateuch (or Hexateuch, if you 
please) has been, as is but too well 
known, “analyzed” into countless lay- 
ers or fragments (read: shreds) raked 
together by some one or two or x 
“Redactors” from the writings of a 
supposed chronicler in Jerusalem, 1400 
or 1200 B.C., called Jahwist'; and 
similarly from the monographs, theses, 
academic Probeschriften or political 
irouvjpata of a Jahwist*, Jahwist* 
..*..°; and likewise, from the pri- 
vate diaries, news-cuttings, and corre- 
spondence of Elohist’, Elohist*, Elo- 
hist * ; and also from various codices of 
Priests in various centuries. The way 
the various “redactors” welded all this 
heterogeneous material into an ap- 
parently uniform work was exceed- 
ingly cunning. They covered up the 
traces of their compiling and cobbling 
activity in the most rafiné manner; and 
very frequently they used the subtlest 
game of ricoché to send their critics off 
the right track. But, do you not see, 
oh, student, that although the “redac- 
tors” and especially that arch-editor, 
Ezra, were people of the most Machia- 
vellian cunning and finesse, yet the 
“higher critics” are quite up to their 
tricks. They, the “higher critics,” can- 
not be duped; oh, no. They see 
through the holes and chinks of their 
own theories, as well as of those of the 
“redactors,” with unfailing certainty. 
They ferret out the least little rabbit of 
literary dupery. There is nothing they 
do not see. 

The average gentleman has neither 
the time nor the patience to follow De 
Wette, Bleek, Wellhausen, Driver, or 
Canon Cheyne in their purely philologi- 
eal hyper-criticism of the text of the 
Bible. There is, however, fortunately 
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for our present purpose, a most illu- 
minating illustration of their methods 
in a vast book, referring to a modern 
author whose works, written in the 
eighteenth century, are subjected to the 
very hyper-critical analysis of texts 
that has so “triumphantly” been ap- 
plied to the Bible. 

The author is Lessing; born 1729, 
died 1781. All the world knows Les- 
sing, or ought to know him. He is the 
only German writer who, although 
treating, in his prose-works, of the 
most learned subjects, was yet able to 
write a purely Hellenic, singularly in- 
dividual and beautiful style. For rea- 
sons indifferent to our present purpose 
this great glory of the Fatherland has 
during the last twenty-five years been 
visited with a morbid hatred on the 
part of numerous Germans. One of 
them, Paul Albrecht,—a most learned 
philologian, naturalist, theologian, etc., 
and the author of 135 works bearing 
on a variety of subjects,—published 
under the head-title ‘“Philologische 
Untersuchungen” an immense work, con- 
sisting of 2494 pages in large 8vo., in 
which he “proves” that all the poems 
and dramas of Lessing are but vulgar 
plagiarisms from innumerable authors, 
Greek, Latin, English, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, 
Swedish, etc., etc. He takes up each 
drama, nay each poem by Lessing, line 
by line, frequently word by word, and 
traces it invariably to some work or 
other of an author of European or even 
non-European nationality. To enable 
himself to carry out his task, Albrecht 
went through the whole of the ocean 
of dramatic and lyrical literature of 
Europe before and during the eigh- 
teenth century, and his familiarity with 
comedies and tragedies of the century 
of Lessing is nothing short of stupen- 
dous. In its way there never has 
been published a more learned work, 
a more carefully pr2pared and sys- 
tematically elaborated book. Since, 
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of course, he is unable to prove direct 
or evident plagiarism in every case, Al- 
brecht has, quite in the manner of the 
Higher Critics, laid down rules or 
“theories of composition” (read: pla- 
giarism) followed by the cunning Les- 
sing. There is, as with the Higher 
Critics, an Urkundentheorie, a Fragmen- 
tentheorie, an Erginzungstheorie, a blend 
of the Fragmententheorie and the 
Ergdnzungstheorie, etc., ete. No matter 
how cunningly the good Lessing tried 
to cover up the traces of his plagiarism, 
Albrecht discovers them. If they are 
not plagiarisms direct and palpable, 
they are, Albrecht says, Plagio-Pepla- 
giomena; or Paraplagiata; or Onomato- 
paragoge; or Geneoparagoge, etc., etc. 
Thus, of “Der junge Gelehrte,” (The 
Young Scholar) a comedy of Lessing, 
Albrecht literally says: “‘The Young 
Scholar’ is a Aadibypomimic Erodrama, 
and if we combine that with the 
Ero Atrimimy allotted to its Epiparallel, 
the whole morphological value of “The 
Young Scholar’ is that of a tri @dihypo- 
mimic Erodrama.” Surely, nobody can 
deny that; and we all agree, with Al- 
brecht, (for that is whet he adds:) 
“that the whole architectonics of this 
dramatie piece are revealed to us in 
this simple expression!’ ” 

This is the net result of methods of 
Higher Criticism applied to a modern 
author. It is to be hoped that Canon 
Cheyne will, after reading Albrecht, 
declare, that although he has hitherto 
believed in the authorship of Lessing's 
dramas, he now cannot but say that 
those dramas are only Atri Bdibypo- 
mimic Erodramas; and applying this 
simple term to the Psalms or Job, we 
may reasonably hope to arrive, in the 
end, at a full understanding of the 
real architectonics of these two so- 
called Biblical writings. 

It was said above that the method of 
the higher critics in dealing with the 
text of the Bible is radically wrong. 

% Albrecht, ‘‘Lessing’s Plagiate’’ (1888), p. 587. 
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August Klostermann over twelve years 
ago pointed out the initial fault, the 
false strategy of modern Bible-criti- 
cism. He rightly says™ that Astruc, 
in the eighteenth century, inoculated 
the disease,—that is, the assumption of 
the Bible-critics to the effect, that to 
“analyze” the Hebrew text of the 
Pentateuch as we now have it, is 
tantamount to retracing its constit- 
vent parts to their original authors. 
Such retracing can and has indeed 
been done in the case of medieval 
chroniclers. The monk who undertook 
to write a world-chronicle calmly 
copied out first Eutropius, or Orosius, 
then a medizeval predecessor, then a 
contemporary writer, and finally, super- 
added the news current in his own 
abbey. Retracing or “analyzing” of 
such compilations is legitimate, honest 
and true work. All scholars are aware 
of the feat of “retracing” done by 
Giesebrecht respecting the Annales 
Altahenses maiores. 

The Pentateuch, however, is not a 
medizeval chronicle. It was, as Klos- 
termann very felicitously terms it, a 
Gemeinde-Lesebuch, a popular work of 
edification, in the hands of every one; 
a blend of a Common Prayer-Book 
and a national history; a singularly 
individual book; just as, one may 
add, the Talmud is, in its way, an 
unique work both in its form, in its en- 
cyclopzedic range, in its spirit. Such 
a popular Gemeinde-Lesebuch must neces- 
sarily have undergone constant changes 
in its verbiage, style, matter. Too 
many people handled it; too many 
copied it; too many different copies 
were extant in the various households. 
Klostermann aptly refers to the great 
changes that Lutheran hymns have 
undergone in a few centuries. Still 
more cogent examples might be ad- 
duced from a study of Greek palimp- 
sests; of the various “redactions” of 


4 August Klostermann, ‘Der Pentateuch"’ 


(1893), p. 61. 
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the Finnish Kalevala; of the Arabic 
Moallakat and other Oriental literature, 
etc., etc. Under these conditions it is 
mathematically certain that even if all 
the Bible-critics should absolutely 
agree as to the authors of the respec- 
tive layers and sub-layers of the Bible; 
which, of course, they are very far 
from doing; even then nothing would 
be proved as to the Pentateuch being 
a cento. It would not be proved, be- 
cause it cannot be proved. It is like 
asking a geometrician how many lines 
are in'a plane of three feet square? 
He cannot answer the question. You 
cannot count the number of lines in a 
plane; a plane does not consist of lines. 
In the same way, a popular book of 
education, going through an untold 
number of copyists and _  genera- 
tions undergoing the greatest possible 
changes in form and structure, if not 
also in its religious and historical es- 
sentials, cannot now be reconstructed 
into its original constituent parts. 
Not now; for we have at present only 
one of the latest versions of that text, 
and not a cento patched up from the 
works of the original author, or au- 
thors. 

The dilemma, the inextricable dilem- 
ma for the Bible critics stands there- 
fore as follows:— 

If the Pentateuch be a cento or patch- 
work from numerous authors, we can- 
not, at the present period, possibly go 
back as far as the real, the original 
authors; in that we do not possess a 
Pentateuch containing compilations 
from the original authors; but only a 
Pentateuch containing versions of com- 
pilations from compilations compiled 
from other compilations from authors, 
the very last ones of whom only, now 
long lost, were the original authors. 

If the Pentateuch is not or is not 
essentially a cento, then modern Bible 
criticism is altogether wrong and futile. 


Hic Rhodus, hic saita. 
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The philological historians totally 
misunderstand the most fundamental 
character of all classical history, #.e., 
that of the Hebrews, Phoenicians, Hel- 
lenes and Romans. This character con- 
sists in the fact that all classical his- 
tory is cephalic; it is grafted upon and 
living in Personality. Pre-classical his- 
tory knows only of Persons; classical 
history knows, for the first time in his- 
tory, of Personalities. This cephalic 
character is all-decisive, all-important. 
It is the soul of classical antiquity. 
Now, what have the philologians and 
the philological historians done these 
150 years? They have, in the most ab- 
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surd manner, attempted to shut out 
from classical history the very essence 
thereof: Personality. Moses, David, 
Lycurgus, Theseus, Romulus, Homer, 
etc., ete—they are all myths. Of 
course, they are all the most real 
beings in history. Philological or 
“higher” critics cannot see the broadest, 
plainest, and most important fact of 
classical antiquity, that glorious Chain 
of Personalities from Moses to Ceesar, 
who by establishing cephalic States 
made it possible that the Universal 
Church was finally introduced by one 
Personality greater than all the rest. 
Emil Reich. 





EDWARD BURNE-JONES.' 


Forty years ag» a young English poet 
dedicated a book of poems and ballads 
to an almost unknown artist, named 
Edward Burne-Jones, and asked his 
friend in a lyric of impassioned verse 
to “receive in his palace of painting 
this revel of rhymes.” To-day the 
same poet, true to the friends of his 
youth, inscribes his last poems to the 
memory of William Morris and Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones. The interval that 
has elapsed between the publication 
of Mr. Swinburne’s two volumes em- 
braces the whole of the painter’s public 
eareer. When they first appeared, in 
1865, many readers were puzzled to 
know who this artist could be of whom 
they had never heard. Now Burne- 
Jones has been dead six years, but his 
name is a household word—‘the seal 
of his glory is sure”—and no one needs 
to be enlightened as to the poet’s mean- 
ing. 

Burne-Jones himself always said that 
no record of an artist’s life was neces- 
sary. 


1 “Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones,"" by G. 


B.-J. Macmillan. 1904, 


A man’s true home is the city which 
he loves best, the people whom he 
chooses for his friends are his real 
family. The facts of life are merely 
the hard blows and obstacles which 
have blocked the path and stood in his 
way, and it is only by studying his 
works that you read his true story and 
learn all that he wisbed and longed to 
be. There you have the man’s real 
life, his Day of Judgment and his 
final doom. 


But since he realized that sooner or 
later some biography of him would be 
expected, he wished his wife to write 
it, “because,” he said to her one day, 
“you know and understand.” Lady 
Burne-Jones has fulfilled the task thus 
laid upon her in a way that calls forth 
our most heartfelt thanks. She has 
drawn a true and vivid portrait of the 
man as we knew and loved him, and 
told the story of his life with perfect 
frankness, yet with the tenderness of 
one who stood very near him and was 
intimate with every detail. And at 
the same time she has given us a 
precious record of a group of men 
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who will be remembered among the 
most remarkable figures of the Vic- 
torian age. 

Professor Seeley once remarked that 
heredity and early influences  suffi- 
ciently explained Rossetti’s gifts as 
poet and painter, but that Burne- 
Jones’s artistic vocation remained a 
mystery. Everything was against him 
in the beginning. He was born, on 
August 28, 1833, in an obscure home in 
the heart of Birmingham. His mother 
died soon after his birth, his father 
was a poor frame-maker, “pious and 
loving, but very narrow in his beliefs 
and ideas.” The child’s first recol- 
lection was that of going to bed hun- 
gry, the next that of a hunger of the 
soul, which was less easy to satisfy. 
His surroundings were unspeakably 
distasteful and vexatious. The streets 
of the great Midland city seemed to 
him “infinitely barren and ugly, reek- 
ing,” as they did in those days, “‘with 
grime and smoke and drunkenness.” 
There was no picture-gallery and no 
old churches with noble architecture 
and rich stained glass. Fairy-tales and 
poetry were rigidly banished from his 
nursery, and for years he had only 
three books—“Sandford and Merton,” 
“Evenings at Home,” and “2sop’s 
Fables,” which last he liked best, be- 
cause of the pictures. On his way to 
school the boy often lingered before the 
nearest bookseller’s shop, reading the 
titles of the books in the window and 
envying the fortunate shopman within, 
never dreaming that he might some 


day be able to buy these coveted treas- © 


ures. The child’s romantic imagination 
had little enough to feed upon, but he 
made the most of such crumbs as fell 
to his share. The Bible stories which 
his father read te him in soft clear 
tones, sunk deep into his memory, and, 
with a strangely prophetic instinci, he 
built up cities and temples of stones 
and was reproved for, calling them 
“Jerusalem.” ; 
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I will not cease from mortal fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my 
hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant 
land. 


At eleven Burne-Jones was sent to 
King Edward’s School, where he had 
three great Bishops—Westcott, Light- 
foot, and Benson—among his compan- 
ions. But no master took the trouble 
to explain Czesar and Virgil to him, 
and the shy, sensitive child pored over 
‘Greek and Latin myths in solitude, and 
read Ossian with his single friend, Mr. 
Cormell Price, in the old cemetery. A 
visit which he paid to Hereford, when 
he was fifteen or sixteen, came as a 
ray of light. Here he first attended a 
cathedral service, and “felt himself in 
Paradise for an hour.” And here, too, 
he first read Newman’s sermons, which 
made a profound and lasting impres- 
sion upon his mind. One day at the 
Grange, more than forty years after- 
wards, a guest expressed some con- 
tempt at a remark which Newman had 
made to Martineau, “that without be- 
lief in the Church his outlook on hu- 
man life would be altogether black.” 
Upon which Burne-Jones exclaimed: “I 
agree with him entirely, and think him 
all the greater for having said so. 
Without a sense of the spiritual force 
round us, my outlook on life would be 
one of pure despair.” After that the 
painter made me realize how much he 
owed to the great Cardinal whose name 
he revered to his dying day. 


In an age of sofas and cushions, 
Newman taught me to be indifferent to 
comfort; and in an age of materialism 
he taught me to venture all on the 
unseen, and this so early that it was 
well with me when life began, and I 
was equipped before I went to Ox- 
ford with a real good panoply, and it 
has never failed me. So if this world 
cannot tempt me with money or luxury 
—and it can’t—or anything it has in its 
trumpery treasure-house, it is most of 
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all because he said it in a way that 
touched me, not scolding nor forbid- 
ding, nor much leading—walking with 
me a step in front. So he stands to 
me as a great image or symbol of 
a man who never stooped and who 
put all this world’s life in one splen- 
did venture, which he knew as well as 
you or I might fail, but with a glori- 
ous scorn of everything that was not 
his dream (i. 59). 


In 1853 Burne-Jones went up to Ox- 
ford and met William Morris, who, like 
himself, was a freshman at Exeter Col- 
lege. Then the hard earth cracked 
under his feet. The two friends walked 
under the old College walls in the 
moonlight and thought it would be 
heaven to live and die there. Together 
they rambled along the river, full of 
enthusiasm for all that was holy and 
beautiful and true, and saw proces- 
sions of monks and friars, of medizeval 
knights and ladies in all the pageantry 
of the golden age pass by in their 
dreams. But in one respect Burne- 
Jones was bitterly disappointed. He 
found no enthusiasm for the great re- 
ligious revival which had lately passed 
over Oxford, none of the burning love 
and fervor which he had expected. 
Newman was gone and deadly stagna- 
tion had sunk upon the place. The 
lonely student longed to pour out his 
heart to some teacher, but found no 
one to whom he could turn. His col- 
lege tutors were dull pedants with 
nothing human about them, who had 
no sympathy with his Catholic aspira- 
tions and shut their eyes to the beauty 
and meaning of the Greek myths which 
were for him a living reality. “The 
weight of that terrible dead time 
crushed me,” he said, “and sick at 
heart and chilled to the bone I gave up 
all thoughts of taking Orders and 
sought consolation in other hopes and 
dreams.” The little volumes which the 
painter treasured in memory of these 
Oxford days show us the new ideals 
that were fast springing up in his 
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heart. There was an “In Memoriam,” 
given him by Morris, two or three of 
Fouqué’s tales, Sintram and Siinger- 
liebe, and best of all, Malory’s “Morte 
d’Arthur’—two little books in green 
silk binding, with the words “Edward 
Burne-Jones, Oxford, 1855,” in his 
clear handwriting. The same shelf at 
The Grange held Pastor Meinhold’s 
weird romance, “Sidonia von Bork,” 
Rossetti’s first series of Poems, “from 
his old friend Gabriel,” and the 
copy of Fitzgerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” 
which Mr. Swinburne bought for two- 
pence on a bookstall near. Leicester 
Square, and brought in triumph to his 
artist friend. Still more memorable 
was the day when Burne-Jones first 
saw Rossetti’s water-color of Dante 
drawing Beatrice, in Mr. Gombe’s house 
at Oxford. Here he felt was a man 
who did all that he longed to do, and 
who was actually living at the present 
time. From that moment Burne-Jones 
resolved to be a painter, and thought 
only how soon he could escape from 
Oxford and begin to draw. A tour 
which he took with Morris, in the sum- 
mer of 1855, among the cities and 
eathedrals of Northern Irance, con- 
firmed this resolution, and early in the 
following year he settled in town with 
the fixed intention of devoting his life 
to art. In January 1856 the first num- 
ber of the Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine, a periodical which owed its exist- 
ence to Morris and his set, appeared, 
and contained a brilliant essay on 
Thackeray’s “Newcomes,” from the pen 
of Burne-Jones. The writer spoke 
with “deepest thankfulness and 
erence of such great men as Tennyson 
and Holman Hunt, of Ruskin and 
Carlyle and Kingsley, who have led on 
this most godly crusade against false- 
hood, doubts and wretched failures, 
against hypocrisy and mammon and 
lack of earnestness,” and wound up his 
stirring appeal with an eloquent allu- 
sion to the poet-painter, Rossetti. 


rev- 
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“Why,” he asked, “is his name so sel- 
dom on the lips of men? If only we 
could hear him oftener, live in the light 
of his power a little longer!’ A week 
or two later the young enthusiast met 
Rossetti at the Working Men’s College 
in Great Ormond Street, and the next 
day paid a visit to the artist’s studio in 
Blackfriars. 

Burne-Jones always loved to recall 
that first meeting with the god of his 
adoration and to dwell on the joy and 
wonder of those days when he and 
Morris literally sat at the feet of their 
great leader. 


Then Rossetti came, and took me 
away to paint. How we worshipped 
him! Fer he was truly an inspirer of 
others, a finder of hidden things, a re- 
vealer of light and discoverer of 
beauty, who fired hundreds with the 
same enthusiasm and _ kindled the 
divine spark in every breast. He it 
was who first taught me not to be 
afraid of my own ideas, but always 
be myself and do the thing I liked 
best. But in those days I never 
wanted to think but as he thought, 
and every word of his thrilled me 
through and through. And then how 
boundless was his generosity, how 
royal the praise with which he blessed 
our feeble efforts, how untiring the 
pains which he took to help us, not 
only by his teaching and encourage- 
ment, but in more direct and practical 
ways, by finding us patrons and em- 
ployment, introducing us to his own 
friends—of all of which a _ beautiful 
and golden record is somewhere writ- 
ten. What a world it was! and he the 
centre and light of it all! 


The genius of Rossetti was a theme 
of which Burne-Jones never wearied. 
He grew eloquent as he described 
those wonderful little five-inch pic- 
tures, containing a whole world of 
passion, Dante and Beatrice, Paolo and 
Francesca, Christ at the Feast of Simon, 
and told how, as he watched the 
painter at work, he felt that if he 
would oniy paint these on a larger 
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seale, the whole world must stop and 
wonder. We shall be carrying him in 
triumph upon our shoulders, and the 
traffic in Fleet Strect will be stopped and 
all the people will shout for joy. But 
when the great pictures came, they were 
sadly disappointing— 


big single women with large unnatural 
lips and strained attitudes, and light 
and fresh air shut out by heavy cur- 
tains and the hot close scent of tropical 
flowers. All the really great work of 
Rossetti was crowded into ten years— 
O, the marvel of it all!—and then that 
wonderful romantic imagination, which 
no painter ever rivalled, which was 
big enough to fill the whole world, 
failed and fell short of greatness be- 
cause it could not master technique. 
Then decay set in—the Olympians were 
unkind to him—his wife died; there 
was a little madness followed by a ter- 
rible period of death in life, and all 
the glory of that marvellous promise 
faded slowly away. 


But to the end Burne-Jones insisted 
that Rossetti’s true character was 
never properly understood, and that he 
was a nobler and a better man than the 
world ever knew. “Even those who 
owed him most,” he complained, 
“spoke coldly of him and only recalled 
the failures and mistakes of his later 
years, which was merely the dust that 
should be blown from off his face.” 
This profound conviction sometimes in- 
spired Burne-Jones with the wish to 
write his friend’s life—“‘make out some 
sort of image of him—and if it is a per- 
fect image and all overlaid with gold, 
it will be truer really than one that 
should make him halt or begrimed or 
sully him in the least.” 

Another influence which counted for 
much in those early days was that of 
Ruskin. While Burne-Jones was still 
at Oxford, “Modern Painters” came to 
him as “a message of light and joy,” 
and to his great happiness he now saw 
his hero and found him “even better 
than his books, which are the best in 
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the world!” “I’m not E. B.-J. any 
longer, I’m not Ted,” he wrote in an 
ecstasy of delight at receiving a letter 
from Ruskin. “I’ve dropped my per- 
sonality. I’m a correspondent with 
Ruskin and my future title is ‘the man 
who wrote to Ruskin and got an an- 
swer by return’” (i. 127). And to re- 
lieve his feelings, he made a drawing 
of himself, bowed to the ground before 
a figure of Ruskin, crowned with a 
halo of light. Ruskin, on his part, was 
charmed with his new acquaintance, 
and described him to Seeley as not 
only a youth of genius, but as the only 
cultured artist whom he had ever 
known. The friendship between the 
two men was a very close one and re- 
mained unchanged in spite of fre- 
quent differences of opinion. When 
they travelled together in Italy, Botti- 
celli and Carpaccio inspired them both 
with the same enthusiasm, but when 
Burne-Jones added Pollaiuolo and Sig- 
norelli to his list of favorite painters, 
Ruskin would have none of this and 
fell foul of Burne-Jones’s own art. 
Burne-Jones, on his part, could not but 
regret the violence with which Ruskin 
denounced Michelangelo in his later 
works, and quarrelled with his friend’s 
writings as much as Ruskin objected 
to his pictures. But this could not 
alter the strong personal affection and 
deep admiration which the painter al- 
ways felt for his old friend, whose true 
greatness, he always said, would only 
be recognized by posterity. It was a 
great joy to him when, in 1883, Ruskin 
returned to Oxford as Slade Professor, 
and spoke of him and his art in a 
manner which made Mr. Swinburne say 
that he had never before heard Burne- 
Jones’s work praised in really adequate 
terms. 


I do envy Ruskin [he wrote] the au- 
thority and eloquence which give such 
weight and effect to his praise. It is 
just what I see in a glass darkly that 
he brings out and lights up with the 
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very best words possible, while we 
others, who cannot draw, like Shake- 
speare, have eyes for wonder, but lack 
tongues to praise (ii. 132). 


Another influence which made itself 
strongly felt in Burne-Jones’s life and 
helped in no small measure to mould 
his style, was that of Watts. The great 
painter whom we have lately lost often 
recalled the July day—in 1857—when 
Rossetti brought his young follower to 
Little Holland House and told him that 
this shy youth, with the blue eyes and 
dreamy air, was the greatest genius 
of the age. The two painters soon 
became intimate, and when Burne- 
Jones fell seriously ill in the following 
summer, Mrs. Prinsep, with whom 
Watts was then living, took the young 
painter into her house and nursed him 
during several weeks. At Little Hol- 
land House Burne-Jones received much 
kindness from his hostess and her fam- 
ily, and first met Tennyson, who was 
then writing the “Idylls of the King,” 
and many prominent artists and lite- 
rary men. But the debt which he owed 
to Watts was greater still. It was the 
elder master who first made him realize 
his deficiencies in drawing and inspired 
him with courage and determination 
to overcome this difficulty. In a letter 
which he addressed a few years ago to 
Mr. Comyns Carr, Burne-Jones wrote: 
“Rossetti gave me courage tu commit 
myself to imagination without shame 
—a thing both good and bad for me. 
It was Watts, much later, who com- 
pelled me to draw better.” No one 
ever recognized the genius of Burne- 
Jones more fully than Watts. He 
would talk by the hour of his friend's 
rare sense of loveliness and marvellous 
invention, above all of his supreme 
power of transforming other men's 
ideas and of bearing you away into a 
remote and visionary world of his own, 
where all was real and all full of 
beauty. Only he always regretted that 
so gifted and accomplished a painter 
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should deliberately cut himself off from 
contemporary thought and feeling and 
live altogether in the past. One day, 
soon after Leighton’s death, I heard 
Watts define the art of these three 
painters, all of whom he had known 
intimately, in the following words: 


Leighton had considerable percep- 
tion, some imagination, and a good 
deal of intellect. Millais had great 
perception and acuteness, but very 
little imagination and no _ poetry. 
Burne-Jones had great intellect, vast 
fancy and rare imagination, but fancy 
preponderated largely over all his 
other gifts. 


“He tops us all,” was the verdict which 
the old master pronounced only a few 
weeks before “poor Ned,” as he affec- 
tionately called his friend, passed 
away. 

Yet one more influence must be reck- 
oned among the causes which helped 
to develop our artist’s style. This was 
the visit which he paid to Italy in 1859, 
with the late Val Prinsep for his com- 
panion, and a second journey which 
he took with Ruskin in 1862. The first 
sight of Florence and Venice naturally 
made a deep impression upon his mind. 
He lingered before Giotto’s Death of 
St. Francis in Santa Croce, and sought 
out Botticellis in desecrated convents 
and realized his natural affinity with 
the primitives of Tuscany and Umbria. 
“If I could travel backwards,” he 
wrote, “I think my heart’s desire would 
take me to Florence in the days of 
Botticelli... And when, after an inter- 
val of nine years, he paid another brief 
visit to Florence and saw Perugia and 
Assisi for the first time, he felt more 
than ever that this was his true home. 
“According to facts, against which T rebel 
as far as possible, I was born at Birming- 
ham in the dead times at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, but you and I 
know that Assisi is my true birthplace 
and St. Francis my patron-saint—and so 


I muddle on somehow.” And after his 


return he wrote: “I walk about here, 
but all the while I live in Italy.” The 
sight of old pictures, however, only 
stirred the fire within and made him 
long to be back at work in his studio. 
The Merciful Knight was the direct out- 
come of his first Italian journeys. Ros- 
setti’s influence had been strongly 
marked in his earlier work, but this 
picture, which now belongs to his na- 
tive city, revealed the painter’s origi- 
nal and independent genius. He had 
found a method to suit his own nature 
and to satisfy his artistic creed. 


I mean by a picture [he wrote to Mr. 
Comyns-Carr] a _ beautiful, romantic 
dream of something that never was, 
never will be—in a light that never 
shone—in a land no one can define or 
remember, only desire—the forms di- 
vinely beautiful—and then I wake up 
with the waking of Brynhild. 


The true mission of the artist, he al- 
ways declared, was to rescue beauty 
from the forgetfulness to which it 
seemed doomed in a selfish and mate- 
rial age, and which in his eyes was the 
one redeeming power in a sad, bad 
world. To point a moral or teach a 
lesson, he argued, was beyond the prov- 
ince of art. All that it can do is to 
create an atmosphere, lift us out of 
the dust and mire into a higher and 
serener air. Of course, he said, we 
must be prepared to find our life a fail- 
ure, and to realize, when the sands are 
running out and the end comes into 
sight, that the Himalayas are still in 
front of us. But if we can only raise 
the tone of art by a hair’s breadth, and 
make a single soul better and happier, 
that in itself is worth living for, and is 
more than any of us has a right to ex- 
pect. 

A true Celt in temperament, Burne- 
Jones was often a prey to the deep 
melancholy which belongs to all ro- 
mantie natures, and this very con- 
sciousness made him clutch at every- 
thing which could cheer and brighten 
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the passing hour. No one entered more 
fully into the fun of a practical joke, 
while the delightful caricatures which 
he drew for his children’s amusement 
reveal a sense of humor which few of 
his admirers suspected. Like all imagi- 
native artists, he was a hard worker, 
and the endless designs and studies 
which he has left show how hard he 
toiled to attain that perfection after 
which he yearned. Each picture, he 
often said, should have a definite, har- 
monious, and conscious beauty, and 
each little portion should be so beauti- 
ful in color and surface that if only a 
few inches of the canvas were pre- 
served it would still be recognized as 
a work of art. Rossetti often laughed 
at him for what he called his perpetual 
discontent, and told him that he must 
be the vainest of men, since his own 
pictures were never good enough for 
him. This sense of dissatisfaction 
with his own work and passionate 
striving after completeness made him 
comparatively indifferent to praise or 
blame. For years, he said, he stood 
like St. Sebastian, a mark for the 
shafts of every sharp-tongued critic or 
ignorant journalist, but he worked on, 
careless of abuse and ridicule, and too 
much absorbed in his own conceptions 
to notice these attacks. When fame 
and rewards came it was the same. 
“What difference can it make,” he 
asked, “if they give me medals and 
decorations as long as I cannot do what 
I wish in art and am miserable in con- 
sequence?” Yet Burne-Jones was, on 
the whole, a singularly fortunate man. 
His lot was a far happier one than that 
of most original artists. He lived long 
enough to come into his own, and from 
the first he won the admiration of those 
whose sympathy he most valued. Cul- 
ture, as Seeley once said, was the note 
of all his art, and for this reason it 
appealed in an especial manner to the 
finest intellects of the day, to Tennyson 
and Lowell, to Walter Pater and 
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George Eliot. And he was still more 
fortunate in his family and friends and 
the home-life of which Lady Burne- 
Jones gives us so many charming 
glimpses, 

In 1856, that annus mirabilis when he 
first met Ruskin and Rossetti and 
started on his career as a painter, 
Burne-Jones became engaged to an old 
friend’s sister, Georgiana Macdonald, 
then a girl of fifteen, whom he had 
known at Birmingham, and now met 
again in London. “There was a year,” 
wrote the artist long afterwards, “in 
which I think it never rained nor 
clouded, but was blue summer from 
Christmas to Christmas, and London 
streets glittered and it was always 
morning and the air sweet and full of 
bells.” He always liked to remember 
that his betrothal took place on June 
9—the day of the year on which the 
poet of the “Vita Nuova” first saw and 
loved Beatrice. Four years later, on 
the same 9th of June, Burne-Jones was 
married in Manchester Cathedral, and 
brought his young wife to share his 
bachelor lodgings in Bloomsbury. His 
sole fortune consisted of £30, besides 
which he had a few commissions for 
pictures, most of which had been al- 
ready paid for in advance. Rossetti 
and Morris, who fortunately had a 
larger share of this world’s goods, mar- 
ried about the same time, and during 
the next few years the three friends 
and their wives lived together in close 
and intimate companionship. There 
were merry meetings at the wombat’s 
cage in the Zoological Gardens and 
week-end visits to Morris’s new house 
in Kent, where Burne-Jones decorated 
the halls with frescoes from medizeval 
romances and Rossetti composed non- 
sense verses on his friends’ names 
until the walls rang with shouts of 
laughter. But the same enthusiasm 
for art and worship of beauty filled 
their lives. “I never knew such men,” 
said a lady who often sat to Burne- 
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Jones and his comrades in those ardent 
young days. “It was being in a new 
world to be with them. I sat to them 
and was there with them, and they 
were different to every one else I ever 
saw. And I was a holy thing to them. 
I was a holy thing to them” (i. 169). It 
was a wonderful time for all the mem- 
bers of the little band. Ruskin was 
writing his “Stones of Venice” and 
“Seven Lamps”; Holman Hunt, Millais, 
and Madox Brown were at work on 
great pictures, and Morris used to 
bring new cantos of the “Earthly Para- 
dise” and read them aloud, while 
Burne-Jones painted scenes from the 
story of Cupid and Psyche or the 
“Morte d’Arthur.” Of an evening a 
young poet “with glorious red hair” 
would drop in and pace up and down 
the studio, reciting his latest verses 
while the artist designed cartoons for 
stained glass. Then the furnishing and 
decorating of Morris’s new home, the 
Red House at Upton, led to the founda- 
tion of the firm in which Morris, 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, and Madox 
Brown were all partners. “Have you 
heard of the Co.?’ wrote Burne-Jones 
to his old friend Cormell Price, in Rus- 
sia. “It's made of Topsy, Marshall, 
Faulkner, Brown, Webb, Rossetti and 
me. We are partners and have a 
manufactory and make stained glass, 
furniture, jewellery, decoration, and 
pictures. We have many commissions, 
and shall probably roll in yellow car- 
riages by the time you come back” (i. 
2°27). Burne-Jones always looked back 
with affection on the happy freedom 
of those days. “We never felt poor,” 
he said, “because we agreed to do with- 
out the things we could not have, and 
the really big things of life took up so 
much of our time and thoughts that 
we could afford to do without the rest.” 
But all too soon those joyous days of 
youth came to an end, and, with his 
removal to a new house in Kensington, 
the stress of life seemed to begin. In 


1867, when the painter had entered on 
his thirty-fifth year—nel mezzo, del cam- 
min—he settled at the Grange, Fulham, 
which was to remain his home during 
the last thirty years of his life. Here 
he worked happily for “seven more 
blessed years,” untroubled by exhibi- 
tions and hanging committees, by 
critics and interviewers, painting great 
pictures for the few patrons who were 
wise enough to see the beauty of his 
art. Chief among them was one of 
rare gifts and noble character, who be- 
came an intimate friend of the artist— 
Mr. William Graham—for whom The 
Days of Creation, Chant d’Amour, Laus 
Veneris, and many more of Burne- 
Jones's finest works were painted. So 
great was his enthusiasm for his 
friend’s work that one day he went up 
to a picture in the studio, which had 
been lately finished, and kissed it. 
There was one little drawing of a 
blessed soul stooping down to welcome 
her lover on the golden floor of heaven, 
which he always begged the artist to 
paint on a larger scale. The work was 
never done, but when Mr. Graham 
died, in 1885, Burne-Jones made a 
lovely little picture of the subject and 
dropped it in his friend’s grave with- 
out saying a word to any one. 

After the first exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1877, the painter 
suddenly awoke to find himself famous, 
and the stream of visitors which flowed 
to the Grange increased every year. 
Strangers of distinction from all parts 
of the world, French artists and critics, 
German and Belgian authors, writers 
from the remote provinces of Finland 
and Russia, came to see the artist 
whose romantic fancy had for them so 
great a fascination. Many more were 
attracted by the charm of the man and 
the glamour of his presence. He gave 
more to his friends than most people— 
in sympathy, understanding and affec- 
tion—and no man was ever loved more 
deeply and enduringly in return. When 
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his art became popular the world be- 
gan to claim him, and the wit and 
brilliancy of his conversation, his gay 
sallies and sudden touches of pathos, 
soon made him a great favorite in so- 
ciety. Whatever he said or did, if he 
wrote to make an appointment or to re- 
fuse an invitation, if he welcomed a 
friend of long standing or escorted a 
chance guest to the door, it was done 
with a grace of manner and a charm- 
ing smile that men and women alike 
found irresistible. The late W. E. Hen- 
ley, who had always expressed his 
deep-rooted antipathy to the art of 
Burne-Jones, and often quarrelled over 
it with me, happened to meet the 
painter at dinner one day and was com- 
pletely captivated by that single inter- 
view. “I must take care not to see 
Burne-Jones too often,” he said the 
next morning, “or I shall end by liking 
his pictures.” But it was not only 
in society that the painter shone. 
He was just as brilliant and amus- 
ing, his conversation was every bit 

fascinating, when he sat at work 

his studio with a single friend, 

when he was surrounded by 
an admiring company. To sit at his 
side and listen, while he painted the 
bosses of Melchior’s armor or the shot 
blues and purples in Caspar’s robe, and 
the sunlight fell on the lawn outside, 
was a rare and delightful experience. 
Then he would pour out his ideas on 
all things in heaven and earth and talk 
freely of art, literature, and philosophy. 
He would recall the dreams and strug- 
gles of his youth, the friends he had 
known and loved, the books he had 
read and believed. Few men were 
more deeply verseG in the folk-lore of 
all ages or took more delight in Celtic 
legends and medizeval myths, above all, 
in everything connected with his fa- 
vorite romance of the Morte d’Arthur. 
The wealth of color in Celtic literature, 
he once remarked, was like a raw 
umber tree under a sky of summer 
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blue, but in most cases it was a shape- 
less mass, utterly lacking any sense of 
form. Among living authors, Steven- 
son attracted him greatly, but the 
writer with whom he felt most sym- 
pathy was Maeterlinck, whose “Trésor 
des humbles,” he said, exactly ex- 
pressed his own philosophy of life, sav- 
ing that the young Belgian took a more 
hopeful view of the future of the hu- 
man race than he could ever feel. 
Florentine art and Gothic architecture 
were subjects of which he never tired. 
He knew every detail of Giotto’s fres- 
coes at Padua or of Botticelli’s pic- 
tures, and could accurately describe 
each carved relief in the chapter-house 
of Salisbury or on the west front of 
Wells Cathedral. Greek vases and Per- 
sian tiles, medizeval ivories and tapes- 
try, Oriental embroideries and Arab 
carving were all beautiful and interest- 
ing in his eyes, but he had never pene- 
trated as far as India, and the art of 
China and Japan remained sealed books 
to him. French cathedrals, for him as 
for Morris, were not only the grandest 
and noblest, but the kindest and most 
loving of all the buildings which the 
earth had ever borne, and he was never 
weary of recalling the glories of Char- 
tres and Amiens, the queens in their 
goffered frills and tasselled girdles, 
standing in rows before the Porte 
Royale or the Angel holding the dial 
on the topmost tower. “Give me the 
Light of the World and the apse of 
Westminster!” he cried in a fit of 
youthful enthusiasm, and to the end 
he retained his old love for the Abbey 
as the finest of English shrines. But 
he never could be brought to see any 
beauty or grandeur in St. Paul’s, 
which he declared to be inconceivably 
cold, pompous, and empty, the bad prod- 
uct of a bad age, the incarnation of all 
that he detested most—Lord Mayors 
and aldermen. City dinners and big- 
wiggery, and all the pomp and glory 
of the world—the pomp, mind you, not 
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of St. Louis, but of Louis XIV. and 
his age. He always maintained that 
Wren’s cathedral was too big for any 
scheme of internal decoration, and that 
the best thing the Dean and Chapter 
could do was to drape the nave with 
black and gold curtains and hang a 
few large oil paintings here and there. 

On his last journey to Italy, in 1873, 
he was deeply impressed by the mosa- 
ics in the ancient churches of Ravenna. 
But he was almost equally familiar with 
those at Monreale and Palermo, which 
he had never seen, and one day, when 
I had lately returned from Sicily, he 
discussed the subjects of the mosaic pic- 
tures in the Cappella Palatina for some 
time, growing eloquent over the jew- 
elled radiance of the dark chapel—“‘like 
a little bit of heaven with the mystic 
forms on the walls becoming gradually 
clear in the dim light, until the whole 
of the wondrous story at last breaks 
upon our sight.” He was just then at 


work upon cartoons for the mosaics of 


the American church in Rome, and had 
designed the “Fall of Lucifer,” which 
eventually became the subject of a 
separate picture. His first idea had 
been to represent Lucifer and his host 
hurled by avenging Archangels with a 
shout of triumph from the citadel of 
heaven. But then he changed his mind 
and decided that they should go down 
with the honors of war, and painted 
the great column of warriors with ban- 
ners flying, slowly descending into the 
abyss, and up above the chivalry of 
God, with swords and helmets flashing 
in the sun, ranged along the celestial 
ramparts, and below the awful words, 
“Neither was their place found any 
more in heaven.” On the right there 
was to be a glimpse of Eden bowers, 
with angels playing harps of gold and 
dancing in the meadows of Paradise. 
But afterwards he took this out, feel- 
ing that Angelico’s dream of heaven 
could no longer satisfy modern ideas: 
“We want to know more than that, to 
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be sure that the future life is some con- 
tinuation of this, that experience and 
memory live on, that the past is just as 
real there as it is here, that the self- 
same faces we have loved here will mect 
us again there.” But of all the designs 
which he prepared for these mosaics, 
the one that lay nearest to his heart 
was that of Christ on the Tree of Life, 
with the vine-branches and leaves that 
are for the healing of the nations 
spreading from the cross. On the right 
Adam, the father of mankind, with a 
sheaf of corn, the symbol of labor; on 
the left Eve, the mother of all living, 
clasping the infant Abel in her arms, 
while Cain—a little jealous—clings to 
her side, and the Annunciation lily be- 
hind tells of hope for the world in the 
coming days. At the foot of the car- 
toon the painter wrote his favorite text: 
In mundo pressuram habebitis—the words 
of the Vulgate which seemed to him in 
a peculiar manner to express the bur- 
den and pressure of life. Sed confidite 
Ego vici mundum. All that he knew of 
religion, he said, all that he believed 
of Christian faith, were summed up in 
those words. 

In his last years it became very diffi- 
cult to tear the painter away from his 
work. <A new picture, he said, was 
better than any holiday, a fresh design 
as good as a run abroad or a month at 
the seaside. But he was very fond of 
his cottage at Rottingdean, and often 
escaped there for a few days to avoid 
the turmoil of London in the season. 
Here in this quiet retreat, between the 
downs and the sea, he designed most 
of the charming little water-colors sug- 
gested by the names of old English 
plants, which he called his Flower- 
book. Each little subject is rendered 
with the same tender feeling and deli- 
eate charm. Love-in-the-Mist, Jacob’s 
Ladder, Star of Bethlehem, each has its 
appropriate legend. Love-in-a-Tangle 
is aptiy illustrated by a picture of Fair 
Rosamond, seated on a low red wall 
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trellised with roses, winding the skein 
of her golden ball. With-the-Wind re- 
calls Dante’s vision of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, whirled together on the blast in 
an eternal embrace. Wall-Tryst nat- 
urally suggests the tale of “Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” and False Mercury is the 
god who lures the sleeping sailor to his 
doom by a dream of the cottage-home 
where his girl awaits his return. Morn- 
ing Glories are angels strewing the 
rose and violet clouds of dawn over 
a cornfield on the hillside—an evident 
recollection of sunrise over the downs, 
as the painter saw it from his bedroom 
at Rottingdean. yolden Cup and 
Honor’s Prize bring back memories of 
the San Graal, that legend which 
Burne-Jones had made specially his 
own, and Meadow Sweet is represented 
by the passing of Arthur in the black 
ship to the meadow of Avalon. For 
White Garden we have a field of white 
lilies where the Angel Gabriel hails 
Mary. In Arbor tristis we see the foot 
of the Cross and the hill of Calvary at 
nightfall, and in the distance the walls 
of Jerusalem under the burning glow 
of the sunset. Golden Greeting shows 
us the Blessed Damozel bending down 
to kiss her lover on the floor of heaven, 
and in Day and Night, the last of the 
series, the blue-robed form of Night 
bidding her sister farewell before she 
goes, 

Another series which belonged to 
these last years was the set of eighty- 
seven designs for the Chaucer that 
issued from the Kelmscott Press in 
1896. No more congenial piece of 
work, Burne-Jones said, had ever 
fallen to his lot, and both for himself 
and Morris, who reverenced Chaucer as 
his master, the task was one of pure 
delight. Their aim was not so much to 
illustrate the text of the poems as to 
reproduce the spirit in which the poet 
wrote, and to make the book a thing 
of beauty—‘‘a kind of pocket Chartres 
and treasure-house of lovely fancies.” 
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It was the last joint-work of the two 
friends who had worked so long to- 
gether, and appeared only three months 
before the death of Morris. Burne- 
Jones was very anxious about his 
friend’s health all that summer, and in 
July he said to me: “If Morris were 
really as ill as he thinks, I should be 
the most miserable of men.” Two 
months after that Morris died, and 
when I saw Burne-Jones again he was 
a broken man. Half of his life, he said, 
had gone down into the grave with 
Morris, and he had no heart to carry 
on the work which they had begun 
together. That day he talked with 
strange eloquence of the old days, 
dwelling tenderly on every little detail 
of his first meeting with Morris and 
the wonderful communion of spirit be- 
tween them. He recalled the happy 
times when he made his beautiful Vir- 
gil drawings while Morris read the 
Eneid aloud, and their long talks on 
Sunday mornings, when the poet al- 
ways came to breakfast. One day, he 
remembered, their talk turned on the 
old tale of Troy and the curious way 
in which the medizeval world always 
took part with the Trojans, and they 
went on discussing the subject and 
quoting all manner of old writers in 
support of their theory until the clock 
struck two, and Morris had to hurry 
off to keep another engagement. What- 
ever the subject was, their thoughts 
always seemed to flow in the same 
channel. Only once, the painter said, he 
“failed his friend.” That was when 
Morris embraced the cause of Social- 
ism, which, in Burne-Jones’s eyes, was 
a beautiful but impossible dream, and 
which, to his great regret, drew his 
companion away from the true work 
of his life. Before long they felt that 
it was a point upon which they could 
never agree, and ceased to discuss the 
question. But no difference of opinion 
could touch their lifelong friendship, 
and when the blow fell and Morris 
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died, Burne-Jones could hardly bear to 
live. He went down to the funeral in 
the country churchyard on the river- 
side, in a hurricane of wind and rain, 
but saw and felt nothing, and seemed 
to be living in a dream. The next day 
he worked better than he had done for 
months, and designed two cartoons of 
David mourning for his child. “I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return 
to me.” Then he broke down, and re- 
solved never again to design a stained- 
giass window. His comrade was dead, 
and that chapter in his life was closed. 

After a time he rallied and set 
bravely to work on the unfinished pic- 
tures that filled his studio. Chief 
among these was the large painting of 
the Sleep of Arthur in Avalon, a sub- 
ject which had filled his thoughts for 
the last twenty years and which he 
designed early in 1882. Often as we 
stood before it, he explained to me its 
meaning and intention. All that the 
Celt loved best was to be brought to- 
gether in the landscape, summer flow- 
ers, red apples, running water and far 
blue hills, the oak-bough for Merrie 
England and the palm of victory for 
the Saints. The couch of the sleeping 
hero and the robes of the mourning 
queens were to be as rich and gorgeous 
as possible in color, and warders, clad 
in purple, were to stand at the head 
and foot of the bier, watching for the 
first breaking of dawn in the Eastern 
sky. The great King himself, dark- 
haired and slightly grizzled—a man of 
about fifty, the painter thought—was to 
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be represented lying on his couch in 
deep and dreamless slumber, resting 
his cheek on his hand, and the canopy 
overhead was to be adorned with em- 
bossed reliefs of the Quest of the San 
Graal—the damsel appearing to the 
Knights of the Round Table, Lancelot 
riding out and stopped by an angel, 
Gawain setting forth in careless pride 
to be turned back, and Galahad kneel- 
ing before the shrine. And over all 
there was to be a deep hush of silence, 
the sense of peace and repose that 
broods over the close of life, like that 
solemn mystic grandeur which comes 
at the end of the day, when the sun 
has set and the whole world seems to 
be drawn nearer heaven. 

From the first Burne-Jones had a 
strange presentiment that he would 
never live to finish this picture. “One 
day,” he said, “just when I am begin- 
ning to feel that the end is in sight 
and to see more clearly into the mean- 
ing of art, the trumpet will sound and 
the brush drop from my hand.” And 
so it came to pass. All through the 
winter and spring of that last year he 
worked strenuously at the great pic- 
ture and told me that I might expect 
to see it finished in September. Then, 
suddenly, one June morning, the sum- 
mons came, and he passed out of this 
life into the unknown world of which 
he had so often dreamt. There were 
many that day who felt that the sun 
had dropped below the horizon and that 
for them life could never be what it 
had been before. 

Julia Cartwright. 
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THE WATERWAYS OF THE SUDAN. 
FROM THE ATBARA TO TUTI. 


We will begin with the Atbara, or 
rather with the spot where the clear 
winter waters of the last of the tribu- 
taries mingle with the muddy sweep of 
the parent river. The last of the tribu- 
taries, for from this place the “Father 
of Waters,” the sacred Nile, gives and 
receives not. It is the most generous 
of rivers, and perchance this very gen- 
erosity is the cause of that perpetual 
and wearying cry for “backsheesh” 
which is the plaint of those who, in 
Egypt, dwell upon its banks. They 
would have the strangers who come 
amongst them ape the noble spirit of 
that which gives them life. From this 
meeting of the waters the rich current 
swirls heavily past Berber to Abu 
Hamed, turns to the west, and in one 
great loop makes Dongola the most fer- 
tile of provinces, ere, broken by black 
rocks and seamed by foam-fiecks, it de- 
scends on Wady Halfa, to be churned 
by steamer paddles and gazed on by 
the tourist. 

The casual traveller knows not the 
Dongola loop, nor do we who write; 
but then, save for passing glimpses 
from a swiftly running train, he is 
alike ignorant of the Nile from the 
Atbara to Omdurman, and it is a reach 
well worth the knowing,—a stretch for 
ever associated with the history of war, 
and glorified by the magnificence of 
the Shabluka, the great gorge of the 
Sudan. Day was dawning, and the 
Amka lay in mid-stream  wellnigh 
motionless, waiting for light to guide 
her into the narrow mouth of the de- 
clining river—for the Atbara is rain-fed, 
a mountain product of Abyssinia, and 
dwindles fast as summer wanes. 

From a camp-bed upon the cabin deck 
we gaze shorewards with sleep-laden 
eyes, and watch the crimson creep into 


the east and feel the faint chill of a 
morning wind. Blackness merges with 
blackness, till the torch of day touches 
the land with light, and the water 
stretch with silver. The banks are bold 
and high, and presently take shape and 
definition, while poised in mid-air a 
heavy tracery stands out against the 
ruddy glow. That is the railway 
bridge, fashioned by the enterprising 
Yankee, the solitary one of its kind in 
all the vast area of the Sudan, a link 
as it were with civilization and the 
North. War gave it birth—red and 
savage war; but the relentless grip of 
that fell destroyer is seen more clearly 
in these strange black pillars rising 
from the banks in huddled shapeless 
masses, through which come glimpses 
of the lightening sky, in the place of 
desolation yet to be revealed. The pil- 
lars are the broken walls of Jaalin 
huts, the masses are the ruined and 
crumbling dwellings; the place, Daka- 
hala by name, was once a tiny town- 
ship of peaceful folk. A spit runs out 
into the Nile, and at its point there 
rises what, from its mere appearance, 
might well be an old Scottish keep, a 
mouldering castle beloved of owls and 
jackdaws and the night-flying bat. It 
is the remnant of a Dervish fort, mute 
witness to a vanished kingdom and a 
tyranny undone. 

The Amka, bluff-bowed and unlovely, 
stern-wheels slowly from the murky 
flood into the green water which glides 
between the silting banks of sand, 
against one of which she ties up hard 
by the bridge. Ere she has come to her 
moorings, the sun—and in the Sudan 
he is a sun indeed—has sprung into the 
heavens, and is already at his work, 
scorching where there is little left to 
scorch, beating down on sand and 
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scrub and water with relentless power, 
blistering the bridge paint, and reveal- 
ing all the mournfulness of a melan- 
choly place. It is very lonely this site 
of a deserted village, this spot of an 
already forgotten tragedy, this mouth 
of a river which has ofttimes run red 
as the dawn which heralded the sun- 
rising. Yet is there life even here; a 
few Egyptian soidiery, guardians of the 
bridge, a few nomads driving scraggy 
goats amongst the scraggy scrub, a few 
Arabs come to look upon the river- 
steamer and perchance to sell a sheep. 

There is life in the fantastic dém- 
palms, in the queer cactus-like growths, 
in a seanty field of millet, in the spiky 
grass, for all the world like the bent 
which coats the salt sea-dunes of the 
Moray Firth. There is life in the doves 
which boom from the mimosas; for in 
the Sudan these wild columbines rarely 
coo and gurgle as in other lands, but 
tell their loves and simple stories in a 
long, soft, incessant booming, melodi- 
ous and monotonous. There is life in 
the pretty, plump, gray plovers, with 
breasts of a dainty rose hue, which run 
and pick and peck upon the sand, fear- 
less and busy. There is life in the 
thickets, to judge by the clear piping 
and chirruping of little birds, some 
gay-plumaged, some dowdy, but all 
lively, hasting to breakfast ere the heat 
drives them into silence and to shade. 
Lastly, there is life in the Atbara, for 
fine fat fish with black-barred backs 
and coarse snouts flicker to the sur- 
face and nose round the sides, no doubt 
wondering what this strange visitant to 
their haunts may be. Perchance a 
grim and loathsome _ timsah lurks 
stealthily in the pools, half-buried in 
the mud, for such there be in the 
Atbara, and at the time of low water 
these saurians are savage; but none are 
visible, though to be sure it is yet 
early for them. The crocodile loves the 
sandbank only when it is warming his 
flat and chequered belly, and the sun 
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roasting his rugged back, and the heat 
filtering to his chilly reptilian blood. 
We disembark and take our way 
slowly to the railway embankment and 
bridge. Thence there is a view of the 
shining Atbara, which even now is 
forming itself into pools, shrinking to 
insignificance, preparing for its long 
winter’s rest. On either side is dull 
green vegetation, mere strips, which 
yet impart a certain beauty to the land- 
scape, a relief to what is beyond; for 
beyond is the desert. Who shall de- 
scribe the desert? It has been the sub- 
ject of verse and prose, it has been 
execrated and praised; there be some 
who say a curse rests upon it, and 
others who find in it a glamour, a 
strange elusive charm. True, when 
night descends and a great golden 
moon thrusts its are above the horizon, 
and all is cool and quiet, and the vault 
is a blue black studded with stars in- 
numerable, the desert is transformed. 
White and ghostly gleams the sand- 
stretch, the ripple ridges edged as with 
a hoar-frost or a crusting of sparkling 
salt. It is then, then only, that the 
immensity, the freeness, the mystery 
of the tenantless space is realized to 
the full, and mayhap appreciated. But 
the desert by day, tawny, hot, void of 
all shade, void of all life, grim, relent- 
less, reflecting the sun’s glare with an 
udded glare of its own, wearisome to 
the eye, trying to the mind, merging on 
all sides with the steely azure of a 
glittering sky—such a desert is vile, vile 
and thirsty. How much viler when its 
powdery crust, its top-dressing of grit 
and dust and sand and tiny pebbles, is 
eaught and lifted by the fierce haboub, 
and driven in swirling, engulfing 
clouds of black or yellow drift—a fly- 
ing, choking desert in the air, a hide- 
ous torment, a terror sweeping to blind 
and paralyze and even to destroy, hated 
by man and beast, a judgment of Allah 
upon sinful and impious humanity. 
Far, then, as eye can reach stretches 
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the gleaming plain, dotted in parts by 
thorn-busb, in parts raised into mounds 
by the drift, but to all intents a dull 
level, across which a rider trots slowly 
on his donkey, a moving speck of gray 
and white. 

There are gazelle out yonder, timid 
pretty creatures, hard to find, harder 
to approach, harder still to slay, though 
it may be done, for the deer are curi- 
ous, and, like wiser animals, love to 
linger on the verge of danger. 

So much for the east. On the west 
courses the broad Nile, the river of 
antiquity, the most famous waterway 
in history, and its farther bank is a 
dense mass of what in the Americas 
would be called palmetto scrub. If we 
creep up the eastern bank in a nuggar 
and then hoist canvas and launch out 
into the deep, we shall sail and drift 
and land opposite the mouth of the 
Atbara, and find comfort in the shade, 
and discover a multitude of doves—- 
ring-doves and tiny long-tailed fellows, 
which fly with the speed of swallows, 
and have no fear of man. A dense 
zareba of thorns lines the edge of the 
scrub-belt, and within it rove goats and 
the thin sheep which one first knew in 
pictures of the Mount of Olivet and the 
Cedars of Lebanon. It is yet to be dis- 
covered upon what the goats of the 
Sudan support existence. Out into the 
desert they are driven at daybreak, 
back to the villages they are shep- 
herded at sunset. At all times they ap- 
pear expectant, they seem for ever hun- 
gry, and there is no very visible sus- 
tenance for them in the waste. Yet 
they flourish and yield a thin milk. 
Like the desert itself, they constitute 
a mystery. 

There are traces of cultivation, an- 
cient indigo-vats, runnels where Nile 
water has coursed of old. Some day 
these feddans will again bear fruit, 
twenty, fifty, an hundredfold, for this 
is cotton soil, and waits only the ad- 
vent of the steam-pump, the canal, the 
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laborer—in short, the capitalist—to 
blossom like the rose. There is an isl- 
and up-stream, flat and low-lying, with 
a sluggish back-water and muddy 
shores, an ideal place for duck. As the 
evening falls we see them come, long 
wedge-shaped flights of them, with 
necks and wings outstretched, seeking 
the shallows and their night’s rest. A 
few geese, ungainly birds, head also 
for the flats as the sun sinks, and soon 
the whole scene, peaceful, and for a 
space of exceeding beauty, is bathed 
in that wondrous after-glow which can 
transform the most prosaic of land- 
scapes. The west is full of a curious 
greenish hue, a light green, so light 
that the tufted palm-tops look black 
against it, a soft chaste color, which 
somehow induces a sadness and a si- 
lence and a strange yearning after 
things unknown. Trace the green up 
and mark how it becomes tinged with 
saffron and merges with the most deli- 
cate of pinks, which in its turn shades 
off into a dainty violet. This last 
forms the connecting-link between the 
sunset hues and the great arch of deep 
rich blue overhead and in the east, al- 
ready set with twinkling stars, half- 
gilt, half-silver. 

The old mud-brick Dervish fort is 
very fine—ay, and very homely looking 
—against the sky, and fish are rising 
for the evening’s meal in the waters 
of the tributary. The Nile and all its 
feeders are full of the finny tribe. 
There is a perch-like fish which attains 
huge dimensions, and may weigh many 
hundred pounds—a mass of fishy flesh 
covered with coarse scales, and carry- 
ing stout teeth in his jaws. A sporting 
fellow this, keen on a spoon-bait, and 
trying as a tarpon to the tackle. Not 
infrequently he is to be seen drifting 
down-stream dead and decomposed. 
Happy, then, the Sudani who meets 
with such dainty and filling fare, for 
few nets could hold such a monster, 
and he is hard to spear, while his con- 
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dition is no drawback to the omnivor- 
ous black. Again there are small fish 
with pig-like snouts and a reddish 
skin, and pretty little silver fish with 
humped backs and wondering eyes, and 
ugly chaps like sea-braize, and spiky 
villains, and floating electric batteries, 
veritable bags of living jelly, prized for 
headache and sunstroke when cut in 
strips and bound about the aching fore- 
head. Strangest of all are the siluroids 
or mud-fish, hideous monsters, lumpy 
and flat at the same time, with per- 
verted grins stamped upon their heads, 
thick blubber lips, and trailing tenta- 
cles. Half-amphibious these, which go 
prowling ashore of evenings, and hide 
in holes and crannies, and may, in 
other parts of Africa,—at least, so ’tis 
said,—play a part in the spread of that 
sleeping sickness which slew Durnovo 
the Portuguese. This, however, is no 
scientific memoir, so we shun lengthy 
and high-sounding titles, and hark back 
to the Atbara and the night cries which 
assail us as the land is wrapped in 
darkness. 

A jackal, prowling on the outskirts 
of some distant village in the scrub, 
howls dismally, and is answered by the 
harsh cry of a purple heron hunting for 
its prey. The hum of insects is in the 
air, the giddy dance of winged and un- 
seen hosts is going on above and about 
us. There is a beating of countless 
tiny wings. A mosquito shrills in the 
ear and quarters a skin patch against 
which he is crushed ere he can raise 
his legs and thrust home his doubly 
channeled proboscis. Silly weak-look- 
ing white flies, with beady eyes and 
double tails, commit suicide in dozens 
round the lamp; and a blundering fiy- 
ing beetle buzzes dazed into the light 
circle, stuns himself, and twirls noisily 
upon the table like a cockchafer on a 
pin. It is the customary night, cool, 
pleasant, restful save for such lesser 
worries, and here, as will yet be shown, 
these are but a trifle. On the morrow 
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we are off for the journey of two 
hundred miles to that new Khartoum 
which is rising like a phoenix from the 
ashes, from the crumbling mud and 
brick of the town which the Mahdi and 
the Khalifa destroyed. 

We look back as we swing round into 
the Nile, and for those of us who have 
not seen the Bahr-el-Azrak? in the 
summer months it is hard to imagine 
what the Atbara must be like when, 
fed by snow and rain, thick with mud 
and silt and rock-washings, it comes 
plunging bank-full—ay, brimming over 
—down the wide gap which runs away 
eastward below and beyond the bridge. 
Now a mere trickle, with sundry deep 
pools, it will anon be a mighty river 
laden with wealth, a mountain torrent 
broader than the Thames at Oxford, 
more rapid than the Tay. 

The revolving stern-wheel of a river- 
steamer is an interesting sight when 
viewed from above, and one calcuiated 
to make the beholder dizzy, so rapid 


the whirling of the paddles, so constant 


the leaping of the spray. It has a cool- 
ing effect on a broiling day, and the 
sound of it is pleasant music to the 
ears and heartsome always, for the 
Sudan is a country where it is best 
to be in motion. It is the man who 
sits still and does nothing who would 
die there. Hence such men, white men 
at least, do not exist. We are not fast 
travellers, but there is no necessity, 
and the current is strong, so that our 
six miles or so serve very well; and 
the Amka beats and throbs and drives 
her blunt well-strengthened snout into 
the murky stream and raises a little 
breeze, which makes all the difference 
to our comfort. We have the river 
pretty well to ourselves. There is not 
much trade on this reach between Ber- 
ber and Shendy, and the days when 
the gunboats patrolled it are over, so 
on we creep, the black reis finding his 
way by some subtle instinct between 

1 Literally, the river of blue—the Blue Nile. 
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the shoals and amongst the sand-banks. 
On the whole it is uninteresting. Bird- 
life is scarce, reptiles there are none, 
the banks scarcely repay a scrutiny, 
save that once or twice we pass a noble 
tree, a giant for this part of the coun- 
try, with thick umbrageous foliage, and 
gnarled roots reaching greedily tow- 
ards the Nile. There are a few hippo- 
potami even so far north as this. 
News of their depredations reaches 
Berber every now and then, but they 
are rarely seen, and live unmolested. 
They did not even favor us with an 
interview. We pass but few sakia- 
pits with their grass screens, their 
groaning wooden wheels, their revolv- 
ing ropes with the pots fast fixed on 
them, dredging for the precious water, 
their circling, blindfolded bullocks, and 
the little boy urging them with voice 
and kurbash. Few sakias, and there- 
fore little cultivation, though afore- 
time, to judge by the universal stunt- 
ing of the déms, there must have been 
a-many. The palms are crippled, hav- 
ing been lopped of the forking wood so 
needed for the water-wheels. Here and 
there stretches a field of full-headed 
dura, each noble plant towering above 
a tall man’s head; here and there grows 
some bursem grass, or sesamé, or 
sweet-smelling vetch, or flowering 
beans. Mere fringes for local needs, 
for men and cattle and the brewing 
of merissa; yet there is good land be- 
yond and plenty of it. As ever, there 
is a glory in the sunset, warm and red 
to-night, so that there are rich violet 
hues upon the Nile and pink reflections 
from the spits of sand. The river is 
very wide, and there are two channels 
in front and a green jewel of an isl- 
and between them, and away ahead 
and to the eastward, as it grows dusky, 
a light glimmers like a monstrous star. 
It is from the minaret tower in Shendy, 
in Shendy on the Nile. We call there 
for a little coal, a rare fuel in the 
Sudan, and the calling is of the sim- 
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plest. The boat’s fat bow goes bump 
on the sand, the steamer swings round, 
a rope is passed ashore, a gangway 
thrust out, and we are come to an 
anchorage. Shendy is the Hounslow 
or Canterbury of the Sudan. Horses 
which have been in Kordofan come 
here to die of big-head, the dikkop of 
South Africa; mules which have trav- 
ersed the Bahr-el-Ghazal province 
travel hither wrecks from tsetse bites. 
Bugles blow in Shendy, and Egyptians 
with blue breeches and scabbarded 
swords swagger about its dusty streets. 
In a word, it is the cavalry head- 
quarters, the sole interest it possesses. 
But they make a good damoor there— 
the useful cotton cloth of the country; 
and the golden goat-sucker is found 
in the neighborhood. 

Were we to describe every mile of 
the way to the Shabluka, it would be 
more or less of a repetition of what 
has been said. There is rarely any sud- 
den variation in Sudanese scenery. 
Things move slowly in the Nile valley, 
and physical features for the most part 
alter but little. When a change has 
been effected the land seems so proud 
of it that it preserves the new forma- 
tion to the verge of monotony, as wit- 
ness the sudd; but we are very far 
from the sudd, and must hie back to 
the north of the Shabluka. There are 
low hill-ranges on the route, and even 
bold bluffs of sand cliffs dipping to the 
river as in Egypt, and one day, afar 
off, we see the Pyramids of Merowe, 
baking in a merciless heat as they have 
baked for centuries. The rest is 
desert and thorn bush, d6m scrub and 
donkeys, cultivated patches refreshing 
to the eye, yellow sand-banks, mud 
and a muddy river, the driest of dry 
airs, the hottest of suns, the laziest of 
people, the scraggiest of goats, the 
loneliest of landscapes. 

But there comes a change, and the 
change is welcome. It is marked by 
confused heaps of huge black and 
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brown rocks dotted about the desert, 
fantastic masses, jumbled exceedingly, 
as though giants had been rearing 
eairns at random. The _ individual 
stones are often very large—great 
blocks, cracked and gaping, but little 
weather-worn. Occasionally there is 
a regular ridge of this formation, but 
as a rule isolated hillocks, roughly pic- 
turesque. They impart a savage touch 
to the prevailing sterility of the desert; 
but the river is changing, and chang- 
ing for the better. For one thing, it is 
wider, and the waters, by reason of 
shallowness, appear less muddy. In- 
deed it is very wide, resembling a lake 
rather than a stream, and on its bosom 
bears a multitude of tiny islets—not 
the dreary sandbanks or the mud- 
stretches with their patches of green 
crop, but regular little fairylands, all 
yellow-flowering mimosa, varied aca- 
cias, “holy-thorn,” and loftier trees, 
their banks resplendent with a beauti- 
ful and vivid creeper, thick and dense, 
which coats rocks and tree-trunks and 
grassy knolls, and seems to have crept 
everywhere, a veritable leafy carpet. 
The thickets are full of birds, most 
noticeable of all the whiteheaded fish- 
hawk, a motionless and lonely figure. 
The Nile has suddenly become lively, 
rippling over shallows, curling into 
eddies and back-waters, foaming and 
splashing round great stones, swirling, 
swishing, sounding, sweeping, sucking, 
and slobbering. <A real river such as 
the stay-at-homes know. 

Having got safely through the Shab- 
luka, the Nile is making merry for a 
bit, and very well the old fellow does 
it. So cunningly does he lose himself 
in a maze of channels that it is hard 
for the navigator, and consequently 
we slide and stick on a submerged 
bank, and ean hear the river laughing 
at us as he slaps our sides, while the 
paddle-floats slap him angrily back -to 
Overside go the crew, 
which exist 


no purpose. 


reckless of crocodiles, 
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amongst these shoals, and, up to their 
chests in water, strain and heave, 
while they break out into the working 
chorus, without which no black can 
put his muscles on the stretch. It 
takes long to budge the Amka, but we 
are off at last, threading our way 
amongst the shallows, and noting how 
green and fertile are the banks, though 
almost wholly uncultivated. Here and 
there we come across Nile nuggars and 
ghyassas lying up in this delectable 
spot, their long sloping gaffs with 
streaming ribbon pennons rising above 
the tree-tops, while thin curls of smoke 
writhe up from them, showing that 
cooking is in progress. 

Far ahead stretches a long range of 
dark hills, and it is through these the 
Nile courses to form the Shabluka. 


’Tis dawn! and all the east a fiery red, 
A crimson glory on the world’s rim, 
A belt of glowing fire which stretches 
far 
Beyond the palms to lonely moun- 
tains dim; 
Reaching, a sheet of flame, to where 
the hiils 
Lie hunched against a sickly south- 
ern sky, 
To where the river vanishes within 
The mighty ridge flanked by its bul- 
warks high. 


*’Tis dawn! and soon there rises in the 
east 
The curving rim of yet another sun, 
To scorch and blast and wither in his 
might, 
Save only where the shining waters 
run; 
Where sweeping broad they lave the 
island banks 
And slip in eddies from the lurking 
shoal, 
And to the parched and thirsty desert 
land 
A mezgre tribute indolently dole. 
dawn! and perched the 
withered bough 
The sleepy _ fish-hawk 
affright, 


’Tis upon 


startles in 
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To find that while he slumbered on his 
perch 
The day has trodden on the heels of 


night. 


It is well to enter the Shabluka at 
dawn, and well to leave it at night, at 
least when heading southward, for then 
all its wonder is apparent, and it is a 
wonderful place. Most wonderful of 
all is the fact that the Nile should 
have taken such a course. Why, when 
all around stretches a vast plain, 
should the river have chosen to thrust 
its waters through a narrow chasm, 
between walls of ruddy felsite? Did 
some volcanic disturbance force it to 
flow thus? Is it the result of some 
great earth-movement of old? The hill- 
range is short and limited, a tiny dis- 
trict of elevations, and yet the Nile 
pierces it like a letter "] turned upside- 
down and facing the wrong way. 
These be questions for the geologist, 
and it would be interesting to hear 
him explain the right angle in the 
gorge. What made the river swing 
suddenly to the west, so that looking 
northward down the long arm of the 
“1 is for all the world like surveying a 
narrow Scottish fiord, a regular cul-de- 
sac, or, as Schweinfurth has it, the 
Bingerloch on the Rhine? 

A truce to science! Let us note 
rather how fair is the scene as one 
approaches the northern portal whence 
issues a Nile cataract so called, a fine 
show of rapids, where the river is 
seamed by rocks and slender spits of 
islands, and has all the beauty of 
variety. We find a small timsah guard- 
ing the gate, a sleepy reptile with 
mouth open to the breeze. He scur- 
ries off his ledge as the steamer passes, 
and watches us, with only an eye-ridge 
and a nose-knob showing. We think 
of him when ,ater on we meet a black, 
blown, and headless corpse rolling 
down-stream. Natives who try to 
swim the Nile are often drowned. No 
doubt this was one, and the loss of 
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his head a secondary affair. The sides 
of the gorge begin abruptly, and tower 
to a fair height. They are of a reddish 
and barren rock, all screes and loose 
stones at their bases, and holding the 
heat, which is just tempered by the 
gentle wind. It is a grim place the 
Shabluka, and one cannot help wonder- 
ing why the Dervishes did not hold it 
in force. *Tis said they were afraid 
of a flanking movement; but they 
would not easily have been dislodged 
from a region of rocky chaos, If one 
climbs a hill in the Shabluka region, 
there is nothing to see but a jumbled 
mass of hill-tops with dry valleys be- 
tween, the river-track, and the distant 
desert. Everywhere stones littered 
about, and a few thorny acacias some- 
how eking out existence. A curious 
spot, which might have prolonged the 
Khalifa’s agony had not the gods, 
meaning to destroy him, first made 
him mad. Anyhow he might have 
played havoc amongst the gunboats 
with his riflemen perched behind the 
boulders on either side. There are a 
few tiny patches of green even within 
the gorge, bits to which soil has clung 
and to which seeds have been wafted, 
and where birds have cast their drop- 
pings, and which have brought forth 
fruit in the shape of grass and bushes 
and stunted palms. The current is swift 
and full of curls and eddies, while at 
the turn there is a regular whirlpool, 
which tests our steering-gear as we 
round the corner, rattling and splash- 
ing. 

In front is the long limb of the *, 
and it is most beautiful at dusk, when 
beyond the southern outlet, or rather 
inlet, the sun sinks in splendor. Then 
the light of dying day touches the red- 
brown felsite and transforms it, the 
waters are a vivid purple, the hue of 
an oil-film, the patch of sky brilliant 
and glowing. Great bats come flying 
from holes in the cliffs and patrol noise- 
lessly, slaying and gorging the insects 
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whose low hum fills the air. As it 
darkens it becomes a weird place. One 
feels hidden away—a contrast, indeed, 
to what has been earlier—and the rocks 
take strange shapes in the uncertain 
glimmer. Night-birds call eerily, and 
leaping fish splash and splash again. 
Ere this, however, we have seen the 
vertical ridges due to shearing stresses, 
and the columnar formations, exceed- 
ingly like those at the far-famed 
Giant’s Causeway. There are two 
separate collections of these, and they 
form a remarkable spectacle for the 
passer-by. Beyond the gorge, which is 
some twelve miles in all, lies a region 
of back-waters, very lovely in the sum- 
mer-time. These are channels looping 
round Gobel Royan, the lofty and iso- 
lated hill from which it is said officers 
of the avenging army first caught sight 
of the white dome of the Mahdi’s tomb 
in the wicked city of the Khalifa. 
Some day the Shabluka will be the 
Brighton of Khartoum, a branch-line 
will take wearied workers there for a 
week-end amongst the islands, there 
may be a hotel, fishing quarters, and 
steam-launches for river trips. It is 
well to see it wild in the first instance, 
and it is not easy to do so, for the 
main Nile is shallow in the tourist 
months, and the Halfa-Khartoum train 
passes six miles and more away. The 
back-waters are charming in the heat, 
the villages picturesque with their 
thatched tukls, a few guinea-fowl strut 
and call amongst the undergrowth, and 
there are many brightly plumaged 
birds—kingfishers, orioles, and the in- 
evitable doves. A fine place for a pic- 
nic, but a trifle far from the metropolis, 
and as yet deserted. A straight stretch 
of forty and odd miles to Kerreri and 
Omdurman, and one void of interest, 
it is to be feared. True, some of the 


villages are worth a visit, and for those 
who know it not the lu-lu or shrill 
sachareet of the women is entertaining; 
but the scenery is dull, drab, and un- 
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profitable, dreary desert, a few lonely 
hill-masses, dura-fields, and thorn. So 
we hail the Kerreri ridge with pleasure, 
and mark the conical Gebel Surgham, 
and think of Winston Churchill watch- 
ing the Dervish hordes from its sum- 
mit, and view the famous battlefield 
where a few bones of men yet whiten. 
Yonder is the ridge whence issued the 
charge checked by Macdonald’s demi- 
volte; somewhere amongst the sand is 
the wady through which the lancers 
charged. There by the river is the 
place of camp and zareba, and out on 
the plain the wild tribes rushed to 
death with reckless, ill-spent bravery. 
A few brief years ago, and now peace 
and desolation, and farther on the be- 
ginnings of Omdurman. The fallen 
city is not impressive. Its color is that 
of its surroundings; it is five miles of 
mud, five miles long and two broad, 
huddling by the Nile, swarming with 
humanity, dry and dusty. From the 
top deck of a river-steamer you can look 
right into the place at high Nile, stare 
down on the narrow streets, on the flat 
roofs, on the yards or hooshes, on the 
busy hive of a city of markets. At 
low Nile there is a foreshore where 
men fish and bathe, and women draw 
water and wash, and animals drink, 
and little black boys with prodigious 
bellies splash about, and boats lie 
loading or unloading. Markets of gum 
and sand and other commodities are 
here, and markets of every kind farther 
back in the heart of the great native 
town. The sik is Omdurman, and 
Omdurman is very largely a vast sak. 
We can just see, beyond the old and 
lofty south gate, the house of the 
Khalifa and that of the Mudir. The 
latter rises where the harem buildings 
stood, and is the most conspicuous 
dwelling in the place, two-storied and 
with a verandah. In the Bet-el-Amana 
are to be seen the Khalifa’s coach, 
Gordon's piano, and other relics; but it 
is a sik also, for there one can pur- 
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chase pistols and quaint muskets from 
the field, the caps of Abdullah’s van- 
ished bodyguard, a few tattered jibbahs 
of deceased warriors, and suchlike 
relics of the past. Our theme is the 
Nile, not Omdurman, so we paddle past 
the town and look forward to barren 
Tuti Island on the left with its old 
forts and far off note the palm-groves 
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of Khartoum and the gleam of the 
white palace. Yonder is the Blue Nile! 
Ahead, beyond the long point, the 
mighty Bahr-el-Abiet from Equatoria 
closes its long career. We are at the 
junction of the rivers, the place where 
the Nile of Egypt is in the making, the 
spot of the mingling of the waters. 
Andrew Balfour. 
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(Conclusion.) 


Ill. 


The sergeant-major paused only long 
enough to take another drink of his 
coffee, and then continued his story, 
with his eyes fixed on the blank side 
of the tent as if the whole scene he 
was recounting were livingly pictured 
there. 

“I went back to the lines, and I 
wanted to turn to on rum, but I 
wouldn’t. And I went back to my 


blankets and wanted to sleep, but I 


couldn’t. And while I was lying there 
like that, along came Old Fireproof, and 
crawled in under, and lay down there 
with me in the dark, and began to 
talk. There’s nothing that I ever read 
in any book that’s worth reading again 
after that. 

“After a while, too, he began to buck 
me up with arguments. I remember 
one of them so well, because it was so 
simple and so true. ‘Now, you know 
that out here, in De Wet’s stamping- 
ground, we’re always expecting to be 
rushed at night, except when we're out 
rushing them. Well, and how often 
you’ve got up out of your blankets at 
night for one reason or another, and 
stalked right across the camp, and 
through the other units, and yet—has 
any man ever stuck his head out of the 
blankets to challenge you, or even to 
curse you, for walking about near his 
kit?’ 
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“It was true, no man had, and I said 
so. ‘Yes,’ he went on. ‘I’ve always 
found it particularly safe to knock 
about in the enemy’s lines at night, 
after a war gets a bit old, providing 
you know a few simple words and 
answers and habits of theirs, of course; 
especially some very common name to 
give yourself if some beggar does wake 
up and ask, “Who's you?” Palliser, 
you know, is as much at home as a 
Boer as they are themselves.’ 

“And that way he went on, argument 
after argument, till it quite heartened 
me up by the time he stood up to go. 
Then he said: ‘Remember, too, offi- 
cially the lad is gone scouting, alone, to 
look up Commandant Ferreira’s little 
lot. Therefore, for this one occasion 
the lad is a scout, and so the old motto 
must cover and keep him—‘The luck 
of the scout, and the pity of Christ.” 
Good-night, then, sergeant-major.’ That 
was him again. He'll end always on 
a note like that. He cheers one so. 

“Well, and after he was gone I lay 
there, thinking about the lad out 
yonder, plodding, plodding, plodding 
across the veldt, and every time now 
when I think of myself lying there I 
seem to be looking out of the blankets 
and seeing him yonder, out through 
the dark, miles out—miles out. 

“He kept his course by the stars at 
first; not the regular Southern Cross, 
but the one the captain always calls 
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the Scout’s Cross. And it is a real, 
long, beautiful cross, and it swings 
right over, so that you can tell the time 
as well as the direction by it. Then he 
got the black line of the koppies ahead, 
and he steered on by them. At the 
farthest it wasn’t more than seven 
miles to go, but seven miles of ant-hills 
and ant-bear holes, and sluits and 
spruits and stones and dongas; well, it 
seems more like seventy when you're 
doing it afoot. Especially the ant- 
heaps, for there’s some of them you 
ean’t distinguish in the dark, and you 
do come such punishing smashers over 
them. 

“Then he got into the koppies, up and 
down and round about, and on and 
on, till he seemed to be wandering 
world without end for ever, and he 
thought the Boers must surely have 
left that country altogether. And then 
all of a sudden he nearly fell against 
two knee-haltered horses. He'd come 


right on the commando’s horses; he 


was there—he dropped flat to think and 
to look about him. 

“Lying flat like that, and being at 
the foot of a bit of a slope, he had the 
horses between him and the sky, and 
he saw the whole place was scattered 
with horses, nearly every one knee- 
haltered, and in a minute or two he 
made up his mind what was the first 
thing to do: he’d catch a horse and tie 
it up to a bush ready for the moment 
he’d need it. And he did; but when 
he'd caught one, he found he’d caught 
two, because the only one he could 
eatch without making a noise had a 
chum; and the chum followed, so he 
tied that one up too. 

“Then he went on slow and sure 
through the horses, and stopping every 
two or three strides to stoop and look, 
and at last he saw what he knew 
must be a Cape cart, and he thought, 
‘Well, here they are, then—now for it.’ 

“At the same time, though, he knew 
that, being Boers, and being so many 
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of them, they wouldn’t be sleeping all 
in lines like our fellows. He knew 
they’d be in little lots, two or four or 
a dozen, in places perhaps fifty yards 
from one another. There might be 
some lying between him and the cart, 
or there might even be some behind 
him already. He didn’t know, but he 
was fairly in it, and he dropped down 
and began to crawl on hands and knees 
towards the cart. And his heart began 
to flap like a loose wagon-sheet in a 
wind. 

“Nearer he got, and nearer still, with 
his heart hitting him right up in his 
throat at times till he’d have to check 
a bit and fair gulp it back again, and 
at last he’d got so close he could see 
there was nobody sleeping alongside of 
the cart, only there was a black bundle 
of something underneath it. And then 
he remembered that was quite right, 
for the Boers themselves wouldn't lie 
alongside such a mark as a cart: there’d 
only be the Kaffir driver with it, and 
that was what the black bundle would 
be—the Kaffir in his blankets. 

“Then a thought came to him that 
wouldn’t leave him, but kept heading 
his mind off whichever way it tried to 
turn. This Kaffir would know where 
they all slept, and where Commandant 
Ferreira himself was lying, and it was 
Ferreira that took his rifle when he was 
captured, because it was a new one, 
and shot so straight when he tried it 
at the wood-party behind. If he could 
only find where Ferreira lay, he might 
get his very own rifle back, and any 
bandolier would do. Besides, it would 
be safer; because Ferreira, being com- 
mandant, would be sure to be sleeping 
a little way apart, or with only one 
or two with him, for dignity. The lad 
was remembering every word he’d 
been told. 

“He tried to think some other thing, 
but this thing wouldn’t let him. And 
then—he didn’t make up his mind, but 
he found himself crawled right up to 
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the cart, and he looked which end the 
Kaftir’s head was, and he pulled back 
the blanket and clapped the revolver 
to the black cheek underneath. ‘Gel- 
booi! Gel-booi!’ he whispered, at a guess 
for a name. ‘Gel-booi! Stel yeh!’ The 
Kaffir would take him for one of the 
commando, and anyhow a Kaffir is 
slow to waken when he’s sleeping 
safe inside a lot of white men. The 
Kaffir stirred. ‘Yah, baas,’ he whis- 
pered at last. 

“Then the lad shifted the muzzle to 
right between the eyes and pressed till 
he felt the pad of the flesh and bone. 
‘You feel this revolver? he went on in 
Dutch. ‘You know it’s loaded?’ 

“*Yah, baas,’ whispered the Kaffir. 

“ ‘Well, if you tell me what I ask, I 
won't shoot you. If you don’t, I will. 
You understand? 

*“**Vah, baas.’ 

“*Then where sleeps Commandant 
Ferreira?’ 

“The Kaffir thought a minute, and 
the lad gave the muzzle a press. 
‘There, by that there wild-olive bush,’ 
whispered the Kaffir, pointing. 

“*You are certain he’s there?’ whis- 
pered the lad, pressing the pistol again. 

“‘T carried his kaross and blanket 
there,’ whispered the Kaffir. ‘I saw 
him lie down in them.’ 

“*Aand how many sleep with him? 

“ ‘Nobody in the same blanket. But 
three stark kerels just the other side 
the bush, and nine or ten by an old 
kraal a little way to the right.’ 

“That was what the lad wanted; but 
now what was he to do with the Kaffir 
while he was after Ferreira? He 
thought again, and then he _ spoke. 
‘You’ve heard what big wages the 
Khakies pay you yellow boys: four and 
five pounds a month?’ 

“*Yah, baas.’ 

“*Would you like to come with me 
and get that pay?’ 

“*Yah, baas.’ 

“*All right, now you stand up and 
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walk in front of me out of camp. And 
I'll have the revolver at your back, be- 
tween your shoulder-blades. And if 
you make the least little noise of any 
sort, I'll shoot you dead. You under- 
stand? 

“*Yah, baas,’ and the Kaffir crawled 
out and stood up. 

“There were saddles by the cart, just 
as the lad expected. “Those two saddles, 
and that bundle of horse reims—pick 
them up,’ said he. And as soon as the 
Kaffir had picked them up, ‘Now walk 
out the straightest line for Vanden- 
burg.’ The Kaffir did. 

“It seemed it was nearly a straight 
line back again, the same way he had 
come, for in about four hundred yards 
the lad saw the two horses he had tied 
up, and they were only a little to one 
side. ‘Keep on across to the horses, 
and saddle and bridle them,’ ordered 
he; and the Kaffir obeyed. 

““Now put your two hands behind 
your neck,’ said the lad; and as soon 
as the Kaffir did it he slipped the noose 
of one of the reims over the wrist and 
had them fast. 

“*Lie down here by this bush,’ said 
he. 

“The Kaffir lay down, and the lad 
fastened the two ends of the reim to 
the stem of the bush, drawing the 
hands well up above the Kaffir’s head. 
Then, with another reim, he tied his 
feet and stretched them to another 
bush, and made them fast. ‘Now,’ 
said he, ‘I'm going back to the com- 
mandant, and you are stopping here, 
tied up. And if you make any noise, 
or if I am discovered in the camp, then 
I shall run back this way and kill you 
before I mount and go—you under- 
stand?’ 

“*Yah, baas.’ 

“*And you’re sure the commandant is 
under the wild-olive bush? You know 
what will happen if you've lied to me?’ 
went on the lad, for he knew the Kaffir 
was pretty sure to have lied to him in 
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some part while he was still near the 
Boers. 

“*He’s there, baas,’ said the Kaffir, 
‘but don’t you go straight up from the 
cart to the wild olive. Go on the other 
side of the cart till you come to a 
thorn-tree. Then turn and go straight 
up for the bush; it is all soft grass 
under your feet that way.’ 

“The lad stooped and clapped the 
pistol to the black head again. ‘And 
if I'd gone the other way—the way you 
showed me when you were under the 
‘cart—what would have been under my 
feet that way?’ 

“The Kaffir kept still, and the lad 
felt him shiver under the muzzle. He 
put the pistol up again. ‘Tell me the 
truth,’ he said, speaking kindly. ‘What 
would have been under my feet the 
other way?’ 

“Twelve men, lying in a row, baas,’ 
said the Kaffir quietly. 

“*Ah, I thought something like that,’ 
said the lad. ‘And how many men are 
here altogether? 

“*More than sixty, baas. But most 
of them are sleeping along a ledge, a 
little way over on the left.’ 

“The lad knows Kaffirs from the time 
he was born. He knows their voices. 
He knew by the tone that this was the 
truth at last, and so he started back. 
If he had to run for it now, at any 
rate, he had horses, one for himself and 
one for the Kaffir to guide him on; but 
he didn’t intend to turn back till he’d 
done the real work—got his rifle from 
Ferreira, 

“Well, with doing all this business 
of the horses and the Kaffir he’d got 
quite bold and quiet again, and his 
heart was warm and his hands not 
trembling. But when he’d passed the 
cart and stole on to the thorn-tree, his 
throat began to have a cold lump in it 
once more, and after he'd turned and 
was going up towards the olive-bush— 
he couldn't help it; it wasn’t sixty 
yards “«ltogether, but half way up he 
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had to lie right down, and press his 
chest to the ground, and wait till he 
could stop his heart galloping and 
flickering and hurting him. And all the 
time he was watching himself, and not 
letting his mind think of turning back 
or anything but the work itself. Twice, 
as he lay, he said it over in his mind: 
‘Better death than fear; better death 
than fear.’ Something like that does 
help a young fellow sometimes. 

“Well, he wanted to keep on lying 
there, because every time he'd lift up 
to start his heart would begin again, 
till at last he got that disgusted he just 
stood right up and stalked right on. 
That was the best thing he could have 
done, too, says the captain, because 
he was wearing veldt-schoen, and they 
make no noise on the grass. And then 
he was by the bush, and there lay one 
man sleeping, under a white sheepskin 
kaross, plain to be seen in the dark. 

“Softly as a cat the lad knelt down 
beside the man, except that his breath 
would come in such sobs and starts 
that he felt sure the man must hear it 
and jump up. And that idea got such 
hold of him that he whipped out his 
sandbag and held it ready to strike at 
the head the minute the man should 
stir. And quite a while he knelt like 
that; looking at the side of the man's 
head showing above the kaross as he 
lay; not able to shift his eyes, and not 
able to think of anything else but to 
strike the minute that head would 
move. And you know what happens 
so often—that when you're looking so 
hard at somebody they turn round and 
look at you, or they waken. Ferreira 
wakened. 

“He didn’t shout: he just lifted and 
grabbed for his rifle; and the sandbag 
hit him well back on the back of the 
head; but only half a blow, because the 
lad was so shivering, and his breath 
catching and his heart plunging, till he 
thought the sandbag would stop half 
way. It was enough, though; for the 
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minute that he felt he’d struck once, 
he brought it down again like lightning 
a second time, and Ferreira fell back 
sideways, quite settled for a _ while. 
And there was no sound—a sandbag 
doesn’t make the slightest sound. 

“As soon as it was done, and his 
hand on the rifle—his own rifle again— 
with a man of the enemy lying there, 
conquered by him, the lad’s heart just 
swung out of him, like an eagle off a 
cliff, for gladness. He seemed not to 
be fearing about the rest, now he'd 
stiffened their leader. He picked up 
the two full bandoliers that were lying 
there, and swung them across his chest 
as if the clash might wake every Boer 
there if it liked. He seized the rifle 
ready in his hands, and stood and 
looked round in the dark as if he was 
looking for somebody to shoot. And 
then—then he suddenly slipped the rifle 
on his arm by the sling, which was on 
it still, and knelt down and got hold of 
Ferreira as he lay. Another thought 


had taken hold of him; one he didn’t 
try to shake off: he was going to take 
Ferreira prisoner. 


“Ferreira wasn’t one of these big 
Boer men—he was one of the chunky, 
little, gray-eyed sort; and the lad was 
very strong for such a slim youngster 
as he was. The first part of the way, 
too, was downhill over the smooth 
grass; and downhill over the smooth 
grass the lad began to drag his capture. 
Slow he had to go, and smooth as 
mortal man could manage he slid the 
weight along; but he thought the grass 
made such a tearing and cracking, in 
spite of him, that it must be like rifles 
in the ear of every man within a mile. 
And his heart quavered and fluttered 
just like before, because he’d started 
a new job, and it might grack in his 
hands, and his breath came so hard 
that half-way down he stopped and laid 
flat again for a minute to quiet himself 
once more. 

“That was a good job for him, for 
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he’d hardly done it, and was looking 
back up towards the olive-bush against 
the soft sky, when one of the three 
that slept the other side the bush got 
up and stepped out of his blanket, and 
began to look downhill, straight at him, 
as the lad thought. He thought sure 
he was done for then; and then he 
didn’t think any more at all, but softly 
pulled his revolver and waited, for the 
tall man began to stride downhill in his 
veldt-schoen, this way. The lad’s heart 
shut stiff as steel inside him and as 
cruel. He'd kill this tall man, any- 
how—and Ferreira too, if he stirred— 
before he ran for his horse. 

“But then it suddenly struck him 
that the man wasn’t coming quite 
straight at him. He was heading a 
little on one side—a line that would 
pass him. Perhaps he was only going 
to have a look round at the horses, as 
men sometimes do. Better for him if 
he was—and he was. He passed within 
ten paces of the two lying there, and 
never saw them. It seemed strange, 
very strange, but some men do that 
sort of thing; and perhaps he was look- 
ing for danger farther out. Anyhow, 
he passed, and disappeared in the thick 
dark below, where there was no sky- 
line to show him. 

“Safe again, it seemed like as if that 
escape threw the lad head first into 
confidence, and he just smacked hold 
of Ferreira under the armpits and 
dragged him right off down the slope. 
And he said that dragging him like 
that didn’t make half the noise it did 
before. Then, just as he got to the 
thorn-tree, Ferreira groaned a bit. 

“He laid him down flat and knelt be- 
side him, with his pistol in one hand, 
and the other hand open ready to clap 
over Ferreira’s mouth if he should groan 
again; and he had to think what next, 
and how he could do to get the Kaffir 
there to help him carry his prisoner 
out, because he couldn't carry him him- 
self alone. And then Ferreira began 
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to sit up, and put his hand to the back 
of his neck. 

“There is one thing about a sandbag 
—it does do its work. You may hit a 
man that hard with it that he’ll just 
breathe on for hours and then end 
without ever knowing what struck 
him. And if you hit him not so hard, 
so that he comes round in ten or twenty 
minutes, he'll still be dazed and thick- 
headed for hours after. And it was 
that way with Ferreira: he came to 
himself, but he did mumble so thick 
and low, like a drunken man just on 
the touch of dropping asleep, and he 
was so like a mesmerized man all over, 
that the lad just took a flash of thought 
and helped him to his feet. ‘Come on,’ 
he said. ‘I’ll take you there.’ And 
Ferreira let him take his arm and lead 
him along like a child. 

“So the lad thought he’d done his 
work now, and that there was nothing 
more to do but to mount his prisoner 
and get away back to camp. And he 
was so full of thinking what Old Fire- 
proof would say to him about it, in- 
stead of remembering to think only of 
the work till he was abso-bally-lutely 
finished, that he nearly lost all. He'd 
nearly got back to where he’d left the 
Kaffir tied fast, and his wits were still 
sky-scraping and flying back to camp, 
when here was the long-legged burgher 
again, just in front and to the left, 
where there was a bit of skyline be- 
hind to show him, and he was striding 
out of the main horses to have a look 
at the two others he’d seen; the two 
tied to the bushes. Another minute 
and he’d see the saddles, then the 
Kaffir, and then it would be all up. 

“The lad’s heart just filled like a 
balloon and stuck to his ribs all round 
inside him. He saw the man stop, and 
stoop, and look, and then turn to snap 
an eye all round to see if any riders 
were near. And then he saw him lift 
his rifle to his hip and—‘Wie kom dar?’ 
said he, sharp and quick, in that low 
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tone that every man always uses in the 
dark when he’s suspicious. 

“The first word the lad tried to speak 
he couldn’t, but only a little sigh like a 
baby in its sleep. Then he was just 
going to say ‘Ferreira,’ when a thought 
struck him. ‘Commandant,’ said he to 
Ferreira, loud enough for the other 
burgher to hear him. ‘Here is a kerel 
wants to know who you are.’ Of 
course he spoke in Dutch. 

“*Tell him Commandant Ferreira, 
then,’ said the prisoner, loud enough 
for the other to hear him, because the 
question had stirred his mind. 

“The one that heard—the long-legged 
man—kept his rifle at the hip and 
strode forward towards them, his face 
well to the front till he could almost 
stick it into Ferreira’s. And then he 
knew the commandant—by his build, I 
suppose—and he lifted his muzzle just 
out of line and spoke. ‘Allemachtig! 
Commandant!’ 

“The rest was jerked short off, for 
the lad had stuck his revolver jam 
against the bottom of the man’s breast- 
bone. ‘Stell yeh! Stell yeh! and hands 
up, or I kill yeh! 

“I suppose the burgher was too sav- 
age a man to control himself. He 
couldn’t have meart it, and yet he tried 
to get his muzzle down to shoot. The 
lad had to fire, and the pistol nearly 
jumped out of his hand, he’d had it 
pressed so close to the man’s body. 
It must have blown the heart out of 
him, and the shot seemed to ring for 
miles. 

“As the man fell, the lad caught 
Ferreira forward with a run till they 
were at the Kaffir. Out he whipped 
his knife, and with two strokes he cut 
the Kaffir free. Up jumped the Kaffir. 
‘Baas, that was my baas you killed,’ 
said he. ‘Let me come with you, or 
they’ll kill me for it.’ 

“That was just what the lad wanted. 
He knew the burghers behind would 
all be awake, and would find their com- 
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mandant gone. Some would lie close, 
with their rifles ready, but some, too, 
would run to drive in the horses. And 
Ferreira was rousing. ‘All right; help 
me up with this baas on this horse.’ 
Gad! the Kaffir nearly did it himself. 

“Then with a reim the lad tied the 
prisoner’s feet under the girths, quick 
and rough, but good enough, and threw 
the reins to the Kaffir. ‘Lead the way 
to Vandenburg,’ he ordered him. 

“The Kaffir started with a run, a 
smack of the reim behind making the 
horse go, and then the lad darted back 
the dozen steps for the dead man’s rifle. 
His heart was beating fast enough 
now, but he never thought of that as 
he snatched up the rifle, for he saw 
the horses beginning to lunge here aud 
there, being knee-haltered, with shad- 
owy devils chasing them, as he looked 
against the sky. And a devil woke in 
him, and he just turned loose with one 
rifle after the other, both magazines, 
along and among the men and horses. 
The men vanished, some of the horses 
reared and jerked on the knee-halters; 
some ran. Then he ran too, to his 
horse, and jumped in the saddle, and 
away with him into the dark, alongside 
his prisoner, and the Kaffir leading the 
way. 

“Proud! He was proud right down 
to his toes as he looked at his prisoner, 
and prouder still when he thought of 
the big tall man lying behind. He'd 
killed one of the enemy, too, same as 
any other fellow; only somehow in an- 
other minute or two he couldn’t be quite 
proud of that, because he was so sorry 
it had to be done like that. He’s sorry 
yet, and he'll always be sorry till he’s 
old enough to see that a thing that 
happens without one’s will doesn’t mat- 
ter really. In a thing like that it’s the 
intention that counts. 

“Well, in the morning, as soon as it 
was day, or before it was day, I was 
up and beginning to do this and that, 
waiting for some sign of the lad com- 
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ing back; and when I came across Old 
Fireproof—because he’s always the first 
out of the officers—he laughed at me, 
or smiled rather. ‘Don’t trouble, ser- 
geant-major,’ he said. ‘The lad will 
be back here all right with his rifle, 
and you'll see him stepping Spanish 
down the lines, and he'll slap a drink 
of rum inside his chest like one man 
if you ask him then. But don’t ask 
him. Rum does some good sometimes 
to men that have been used to taking 
spirits. But the lad will be just as 
well without it—and better.’ 

“‘If ever I catch the young beggar 
touching drink, I'll skin him,’ said I. 
And I will. 

“Well, and presently the sun was up, 
and I looked across the veldt, and away 
yonder I saw two riders coming, with 
one Kaffir afoot. But I was looking 
for the lad alone, not three, and so I 
went about, dumb and sullen, till all 
of a sudden every man in the squadron 
lines seemed to look up at something. 
That stirred me. I looked too, and it 
was the lad—the lad and his prisoners 
crossing the end of the lines. There 
he was, the sun in his face—his face 
that was white with pride; and white 
and gold all his countenance was 
gleaming, for every downy hair on lip 
and cheek and chin, where his beard 
will come some day, had caught the 
sun, and shone like gossamer of gold 
laid on his skin beneath. His blue eyes 
were quiet and shining too. Sir, he 
was all a young angel to see as he 
rode, going so slow and so steady 
across to the captain’s tent. 

“The thankfulness was coming out 
of my lips in curses slow and quiet as 
I strode over and caught his rein and 
looked at him. ‘It’s my own rifle, 
Tom,’ he said. ‘My number’s on it to 
prove it. And this is the commandant 
—I brought him prisoner for the Intelli- 
gence people to pump him.’ 

“I didn’t say a word. Just as he was 
I took his rein and led his horse along, 
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and the Kaffir led the prisoner's after 
me till we came to where the captain 
was standing with his lieutenants, and 
the colonel himself and the adjutant 
happening to be there as well. In 
front of them I halted, and behind me 
halted all the squadron, crowding in 
its shirt-sleeves. ‘Sir,’ I said to the 
captain, ‘here he is.’ 

“In one stride Old Fireproof came 
near, and he laid his hand on the lad’s 
rifle-hand and looked him in the face. 
‘Sir,’ spoke the youngster, a little slow, 
‘it is my own rifle again. And this is 
Commandant Ferreira that I’ve taken, 
and he needs a doctor, because the 
sandbag hurt him.’ 

“In that breath Old Fireproof’s face 
shone with the smile that comes when 
he sees it’s the time to charge in a 
battle. His big eyes widened, and he 
looked straight into the lad’s eyes and 
he nodded, and the lad understood. 
And all the men, looking, saw that, and 
they knew too, and the cry began to 
run and quicken among them. ‘Old D 
Squadron—old DY! till at last Old Fire- 
looked across at them and 
‘Ay, he’s D Squadron stuff. 
We're 


proof 
laughed. 
We've got another man now. 
doing well.’ 

“Then he remembered the colonel, 
and like a soldier and a gentleman he 
turned and saluted him, reporting in 
the full regulation words. But the 
colonel smiled. He wouldn't have it. 
He did return the salute, and he did 
salute the prisoner, but then he said: 
‘Bring the youngster over to the mess, 
and the commandant—they’ll have a 
drink, I know, and we'll hear all about 
it. So away they went that way, 
and the squadron back this way, the 
squadron smacking itself on the chest 
and calling across to the other squad- 
rons, ‘What about Fighting D now? 

“I seemed to be the only man that 
didn’t move from there, and there 
somehow I stood and stayed till in a 
while the adjutant passed me and 
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spoke: ‘Your crime is washed out,’ he 
said as he went by. 

“I just thanked him. I knew well 
how that had happened, but I stayed 
there still till the lad himself came 
back to me. ‘It’s all right, Tom,’ he 
said. ‘Old Fireproof begged you off. 
He told the colonel I’d gone out spe- 
cially for that. So the colonel swore a 
bit, but the captain wouldn’t back 
down, and you're all right again.’ 

“*Am I? said I. ‘You'll know more 
about that when you get grown up. 
You come to breakfast now.’ And he 
did. 

“Well, and then we went over to the 
shelter rig and he got into the blankets. 
‘Tom,’ says he, ‘the colonel gave me 
a drink of champagne.’ 

“‘Did he? said I. ‘And when you 
wake up I’ll give you the finest hiding 
you ever had. I'll teach you to snivel 
and whine because you got taken 
prisoner.’ 

“He looked at me and nodded. ‘I 
know. Old Fireproof told me that part 
of it too, just now when I was leaving 
the mess. I'd never thought of it like 
that. However, I'll know in future— 
and now I'll sleep.’ 

“Sleep he did—like a bird. And when 
he waked up he was in orders as cor- 
poral—‘for good work done in the field,’ 
said the order-book.” 


The sergeant-major ceased speaking. 


He did not add that now I should 
understand why he felt so keenly about 
the lad lying yonder, down with en- 
teric. And his instinct was true; it 
was right. That the lad should be a 
man was of more moment than any 
other thing about him, even life or 
death. And it is an abiding happiness 
with me to remember that the lad did 
recover, and that he duly rejoined his 
squadron, going out on trek again, a 
man among men: wild-hearted men, 
strange men, but men—splendid men. 
A. 0. Vaughan. 
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THE HEART OF THE MIKADO. 


Few persons, indeed, can claim to 
have access to the innermost thoughts 
of the exalted personage who reigns 
in Japan at this momentous hour of 
her history. Fortunately for his peo- 
ple, the Emperor is a poet. Nothing so 
vividly reveals one’s inner mind as 
poetical effusion. In Japan, it is true, 
the imperial essays in this branch are 
but seldom made public. Nevertheless, 
some of those short poems that his 
Majesty has composed since the out- 
break of the present war have found 
their way into the columns, from time 
to time, of the vernacular Press, and 
these have enabled the readers thereof 
to comprehend in a measure the 
thoughts which fill the imperial mind 
and inspire his Majesty’s heart. 

Japanese poems are often very short, 
but may have a profound depth of 
meaning. As Japanese pictures often 
delineate the depth of nature by a 
branch of a bamboo or one or two 
blossoms of a plant, so do Japanese 
poems try to speak out the bottom of 
one’s heart by a few lines, leaving 
many accessory ideas to be imagined 
by the reader's mind. In the following 
pages I have produced (in Roman type) 
some sixteen of the Emperor's effu- 
sions, with my own very imperfect 
translations of them into English. It is 
most difficult to convey in English form 
the nicety of diction and depth of feel- 
ing which distinguish Japanese poetry, 
and my translation is but a mere out- 
line of the meaning—little more than 
a prose rendering—of the original, 
wholly without rhyme or rhythm. Had 
I sought the help of someone skilled 
in English poetry I might have evolved 
something that would have _ better 
pleased the ear, but the product would 
have been, in a way, artificial, and the 
crispness of expression which gives a 


charm to the Japanese version would 
have been obliterated. I have there- 
fore ventured to follow my own plan, 
ineffective as I know it to be, adher- 
ing as closely as I could to the imperial 
text, in the hope that it may win some 
favor by its simplicity and fidelity to 
the model. 

It should perhaps be explained that 
poems of this class must consist, as a 
rule, of thirty-one syllables, neither 
more nor less, and the poet is there- 
fore given no freedom as to the length 
of his work. Moreover, the syllables 
must be arranged in a given order— 
viz., in the first line, five; second, 
seven; third, five; fourth and fifth, 
seven each—total, thirty-one. Hence 
these are termed thirty-one syllable 
poems. (The terminal », which was 
originally a contraction of mu and is 
pronounced distinctly, is regarded as 
one syllable.) 


1 


Yomo no umi 
Mina harakara to 
Omoo yo ni 

Nado! nami-kaze no 
Tachi-sawaguran. 


(Translation) 


Whereas I deem this as an age, 

Wherein the “four seas” in brother- 
hood are bound, 

How is it that the fierce winds rage, 

And dash and spread the waves 
around? 


The “four seas” is a poetical expres- 
sion signifying the whole world. There 
is a Chinese phrase—“the four seas in 
brotherhood.” His Majesty sees that, 
despite the doctrine of universal broth- 
erhood, the peace of the world is liable 
to sudden derangement by capricious 
rulers, and conveys a censure on those 
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who for vanity or greed disturb the 
harmony of nations. 


2 


Kora wa mina 
Ikusa no niwa ni 
Idehatete 

Okina ya hitori 
Yamada Moruran. 


(Transiation) 


I suppose all sons to the front are gone, 
To do their duty all under arms, 
And their old sire at home alone 
Guards and watches their lonely farms. 


Here we have evidence of the sov- 
ereign’s sympathy with a rustic house- 
hold. The younger men have gone to 
fight for the country; their aged sire 
keeps watch alone over their humble 
possessions. ‘The allusion betrays the 
infinite tenderness of the Emperor for 
those who put duty to country and 
ruler before everything. 


3 


Yume samete 
Mazu koso omoye 
Ikusa-bito 
Mukaishi kata no 
Tayori ikani to. 


(Translation) 


Each time from sleep I awake, 
One thought comes up at once to me, 
How matters go there, where is gone 
So many a warrior for my sake. 


This perfectly expresses the imperial 
solicitude for the troops at the front, 
fighting for their revered sovereign. 

+ 


Chibaya furu 

Kami no kokoro ni 
Kanooran 

Waga kuni-tami no 
Tsukusu makoto wa. 


(Translation) 


The Power above, so stern and just, 
Gladly approves, as I dare think, 
The sweet sincereness of my people, 
So earnest their devoir to do. 


The Heart of the Mikado. 


Thus does his Majesty show his ap- 
preciation of his people’s loyalty and 
patriotism. 

5 
Kuni no tame 
Ada nasu ada wo 
Kujiku tomo 
Itsukushimu beki 
Koto na wasure so. 


(Translation) 


Hard as thou strikest, for thy land, 
The ruthless foe that bars our path, 
Forget not, at the hour of need, 

The mercy’s way the heart dictates. 


This embodies the Emperor’s ideas of 
humanity in war. 


6 


Ikusa-bito 

Ikanaru nobe ni 
Akasuran 

Ka no koye shigeku 
Nareru kono yo wo. 


(Translation) 


The night it is far spent, 

The insects keep a growing hum, 

In what unsheltered places now 

My soldiers do they spend their night? 


In the oppressive atmosphere of the 
summer night the Emperor’s thoughts 
are for his wearied soldiers bivouacked 
on some battle plain. 


7 


Matsuri-goto 

Idete kiku ma wa 

Kaku bakari 

Atsuki hi nari to 

Omowazarishi wo. 
(Translation) 


This day when deep in things of state, 
The things that I am bound to do, 
Little did it occur to me 

How very hot the day had grown. 


This is an imperial effusion on a sum- 
mer day after he had attended State 
affairs. We may gather from it how, 
in his eagerness to fulfil his duties, his 
Majesty becomes oblivious of the sum- 
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mer’s burdensome heat. The idea may 
be quite Oriental, and yet we can per- 
ceive a delicate poetical feeling out of 
a simple matter of fact which is an 
ordinary sense would have no poetry 


in it. 
8 


Tsuwamono no 
Kokoro to tomo ni 
Noru koma mo 
Tsukaruru shirade 
Iya susumuran. 


(Translation) 


In strictest bond, we may be sure, 
With his undaunted rider’s mind, 
The soldier’s steed still charges on 
And knows not or fatigue or fear. 


A graceful recognition of the sym- 
pathy existing between horse and rider. 


9 


Kuni no tame 
Taoreshi hito wo 
Oshimu ni mo 
Omoo wa oya no 
Kokoro nari keri. 


(Translation) 


Even as I silently lament 

For those who for their country fall, 

I stop, and can but ask myself, 

What do their fathers and mothers 
feel? 


Another example of the Emperor's 
tender solicitude for his people. 


10 


Hasbi-i shite 

Tsuki miru hodo mo 
Tatakai no 

Niwa no arisama 
Omoi yari tsutsu. 


(Translation) 


Even while seated in my balcony, 
I gaze at Luna shining bright, 
My thoughts carry me far away 
To the scene where battles rage. 


This shows that even while his 
Majesty, sitting casually at the front 
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of a balcony amid the most peaceful 
surroundings, gazes at the moon, he 
cannot forget that his troops are wag- 
ing warfare for the country, and he 
cannot fail to contemplatively imagine 
the state of the battlefield. Perhaps 
his men may be advancing against the 
enemy’s impregnable forts, or perhaps 
the moon’s light may be pathetically 
reflecting on those men who might 
have fallen in the field, or perhaps 
ambulance companies may be convey- 
ing the sick and wounded, or the troops 
may be innocently and joyously gazing 
at the moon from an eminence which 
they have just captured. All these 
scenes are suggestive of the imperial 
imagination; and these are to be 
imagined by the reader. 


11 


Kuni wo omoo 

Michi ni futatsu wa 
Nakari Keri 

Ikusa no niwa ni 
Tatsu mo tatanu mo! 


(Translation) 


Some may stand on the battlefield, 

And some—God wot—may stay at 
home, 

But all the souls that love their land 

Are all the same where’er they be. 


A man may be a patriot though not 
called on to serve his country in the 
field; and thus his Majesty expresses 
herein his appreciation of the patriotic 
feeling of his people at large. 


12 


Masurao ni 

Hata wo sazukete 
Omoo kana 
Hinomoto no na wo 
Kagayakasu beku! 


(Translation) 


When from my trusting hand the flag 
Is given unto my faithful men 

My heart mounts high; the rising sun 
Will surely bring it fame and light. 


This is an effusion when, or imme- 
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diately after, his Majesty has given a 
military banner, regimental or other- 
wise, to the officers of the imperial 
army. The fact that the emblem of 
our flag is the rising sun suggested to 
his Majesty that the fame of the “Land 
of the Rising Sun” might shine as 
brightly as the rising sun through the 
brave and indomitable actions of the 
men going to the front under that flag. 


13 


Shizuka ni mo 
Yo wa osamarite 
Yorokobi no 
Sakazuki agen 
Toki zo mataruru! 


(Translation) 


O for that time when joys of peace 
Shall fill again a peaceful world! 
Then shall I lift the wine cup high, 
O for that time, I long for it! 


This is an imperial effusion over a 
wine-cup. It was inevitable that Japan 
should engage in the present war, but 
the Emperor is a sincere advocate of 
peace. A monarch may describe him- 
self to be such, not being so in practice, 
but the Emperor of Japan is very dif- 
ferent. He does not care to wage war 
for simple purposes of aggression, or 
at least from wanton motives. He is 
anxious to see the peace of the world 
at large restored in the due course of 
events, when the “four seas,” as he 
says elsewhere, may be truly bound in 
brotherhood. 

14 


Tsuwamono no 
Kate mo magusa mo 
Kakoburan 

Ushi mo ikusa no 
Michi ni Tsukayete! 


(Translation) 


Food for my men 

And fodder for their steeds; 

In carrying ungrudgingly 

Even the oxen in warfare serve. 


The Emperor here realizes that the 


humblest play their part, even the 
oxen, in the service of the State. 


15 


Kuni no tame 
Furuishi fude no 
Inochi-ge no 

Ato koso nokore 
Yorozu yo made ni! 


(Translation) 


The traces left by “life-hairs’’ of pens 

That were handled by patriotic hands 

Shall endure for thousands and thou- 
sands of years, 

Remembered and admired ever afresh. 


This refers to the Japanese brush- 
pens. “Inochi-ge,” literally, “life-hairs,”’ 
is the name given to the point of the 
brush that forms the Japanese pen. 
There are many writings left by 
patriots from the time gone by, and 
also during the present war countless 
effusions, poetical or otherwise, have 
been left by soldiers and sailors who 
fell on the field. It is not plain from 
the wording what are the kinds of 
writing referred to by the Emperor, 
but the allusion seems to apply in gen- 
eral to all writings of the kind. 


16 


Inishiye no 

Fumi miru tabi ni 
Omoo kana 

Ono ga osamuru 
Kuni wa ikani to! 


(Translation) 


Whenever I open 

The ancient Books, 

The one thing I ponder is, 

How goes it with the people I rule? 


The last poem is one composed by his 
Majesty years ago. It aptly conveys 
an idea of his career as a true sov- 
ereign. If a book speaks of any pros- 
perous Administration full of instruc- 
tion, it can, of course, be an important 
guidance for a sovereign to follow the 
example. If, on the other hand, it 
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speaks of a bad Government or the 
misery of a people caused by any negli- 
gence of the ruler, it can give a nega- 
tive lesson to a sovereign, whose duty 
it is to look after the welfare of his 
subjects. And thus the Emperor thinks 
of the people he rules whenever he 
peruses any books of the time gone by; 
and thus he gives the bent of his 
thoughts in these lines. 


Here, then, we get some outline of 
the thinking of the Emperor's soul. In 
writing this I have not the least idea 
of glorifying my sovereign. All that I 
purport to show is that he is as benign 
und humane as any monarch can be, 
though at the same time he is equal to 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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the task of vindicating the right of the 
country so far as it is necessary. I 
may also add that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in these imperial verses per- 
vade the hearts of far the majority of 
the Japanese people; and yet our oppo- 
nents constantly accuse us of being in 
some sort unworthy of sharing the 
civilization of the Western nations, and 
even go so far as to stigmatize us as 
being “savage” and “wild’—as has 
been done quite recently by no less a 
person than Count Tolstoy, the son of 
the eminent Russian noble and philan- 
thropist. Whether or not such accusa- 
tions are mere ignorant calumnies I 
leave to my readers to judge. 
Suyematsu. 





THE QUEEN’S MAN. 


A ROMANCE OF THE WARS OF THE ROSEs. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Meg remained in the oratory, a not 
unwilling prisoner, waiting for Lady 
Marlowe's return. The room was very 
small, a mere slit in the thickness of 
the wall. There was nothing in it but 
a fald-stool, a table with candles, and 
the crucifix. Meg knelt and said her 
evening prayer. 

Something in the strangeness of the 
night, in the glimmering moon through 
the window, the candles burning yel- 
low and low, weighed heavily on her 
spirit. Though brave-hearted, and 
knowing no special cause for terror, 
she trembled and hid her face. Never 
in her young life, always good and 
Christian and obedient to the daily 
duties of her religion, had she felt so 
strongly the necessity of that religion’s 
truth. She felt that powers beyond 
her sight, till now almost beyond her 
imagination, were watching her, that 
tall angels with long wings and swords 


were guarding her, filling the narrow 
little room. His angels, truly, had 
charge over her; Sir Thomas had said 
it, and it was true. And then as her 
lips murmured prayers for all dear 
to her, while she thought of the old 
man sleeping, as well as of the pris- 
oner at King’s Hall, there came the 
strangest feeling that her grandfather 
was standing by, his hand upon her 
shoulder. She started, opened her eyes 
and looked round. Neither was he 
there, nor any guardian angels. 

She closed her eyes and prayed 
again, though troubled by the fancy. 
Then she heard sounds, which seemed 
to come from outside; but that could 
not very well be, for the window was 
high above the ramparts. Lady Mar- 
lowe’s women must be moving about; 
or it might be herself, coming back to 
unlock the door. No, there was a noise 
at the window. Meg lifted her head 
once more, and with wide eyes and 
parted lips looked up that way. 
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The moonlight was blocked, and the 
eandles showed a face and two hands 
pressed against the window. The next 
instant the casement flew open, forced 
in by those strong hands, and Antonio 
leaned in, his elbows on the sill, with 
wild looks devouring the girl who still 
knelt there. She started up, and drew 
back to the furthest corner of the tiny 
room; but yet, though her heart beat 
violently, she was more angry than 
afraid, 

“Why do you intrude upon me 
here?” she said. “Is no place sacred 
from you? Will you not understand 
that I hate you, Antonio?” 

“Well you may,” he said. 

She shrank a little from his eyes, 
and yet the look in them was hardly 
the same as when he had pleaded with 
her in the gallery such a short time be- 
fore. “Go,” she said. “I know not 
how you came, how you climbed there 
—but go, I say!” and she stamped her 
foot. “Go, or I call my Lady Mar- 
lowe.” 

“She is not there,” he said. 

Instead of dropping from the window- 
ledge, or climbing back by the way he 
had come, he pulled himself up and sat 
upon the sill, with one foot on the floor 
of the oratory. 

“Fair lady,” he said, and smiled at 
Meg, “pardon my not standing in your 
presence, but I must escape quickly. 
You think me wicked, but the she-devil 
who has made you her captive here is 
blacker by many a shade than I. 
Listen while I tell you.” 

“What is the use,” Meg was begin- 
ning; but he waved his hand eagerly 
to silence her, and then plunged into 
his story, which kept her indeed 
breathless with horror. Staring at him, 
growing whiter every moment, she lis- 
tened with eyes and ears intent. Once 
she looked up at the crucifix. Could 
God rule the world, and such things 
be? 

Lady Marlowe’s men held the castle, 
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and no Lancastrian would enter it aay 
more. A messenger to Edward of York 
had summoned him to send a troop 
to hold it safely and strongly. The 
keys were in her Ladyship’s hands; she 
had thrown the Vicar into the dungeon, 
with Timothy and Simon Toste to keep 
him company—“and she will hang 
them,” said Antonio, “sooner than set 
them free to lead the town. She hath 
a special hatred to Master Simon, be- 
sides.” 

Here Meg cried, 
father—” 

He dropped suddenly from the win- 
dow-sill and knelt at her feet. “Mis- 
tress Meg, dear Meg, I would not do 
it,’ he said. “I told you that your 
promise to me would have saved him; 
but without that promise I did my best, 
though too late, alas! 1 prayed her to 
spare him, but he stood in her way. 
Now,—oh Meg!—Ruddiford is yours, 
and you are hers—there is no more to 
be said. You look wild, you do not 
understand me; he is dead, dead! She 
has killed him.” 

The girl stood like stone. 
him?’ she repeated, very low. 

Antonio stood up, trembling as he 
looked at her. His eyes burned, his 
hands were ready to seize her, and 


“But my grand- 


“Killed 


yet he dared not touch her. “Do not 
swoon away,” he said in a hurried 
whisper. “Come with me. I will take 


you to King’s Hall, I will defend you 
with my life. See, I have a rope out- 
side. Trust yourself to me, and I will 
lift you to the eaves, and then bring 
you down to the ramparts by a way I 
know, and then across the river into 
the fields, and she shali not find you. 
I am going,—whether you come or not, 
—but come with me, my queen! On 
my honor, I will take you safe to King’s 
Hall, and if your fine lover there can 
win back Ruddiford for you, let him. 
Revenge on her, for all she has done 
and made me do, that is all I ask now. 
Come,—your old Tonio, who will serve 
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you faithfully, like the dog he is—Meg, 
do you hear me?” 

“T hear you,” the girl said. “And 
you, a man, you tell me you could not 
defend or save him, not though you 
knew—when you spoke to me in the 
gallery, that was what you meant! 
Poor wretch; and you are sorry! You, 
then, are the traitor who has betrayed 
us all. You were the cause of Lord 
Marlowe's capture; you are the cause 
that my grandfather—go! as for me, I 
will not leave Ruddiford. Not from 
fear of you, hound, but the place is 
mine, and here I stay.” 

“Meg, I cannot leave you in the hands 
of that woman,” Antonio said. 

“She will not hurt me,” the girl an- 
swered. “I fear her not.” 

Till now she had spoken very calmly. 
He thought she was half stunned by 
the shock, and indeed at first it was so. 
But she was waking up by degrees, 
and now a light dawned in her eyes, 
and she looked suddenly into his face 
with a new expression. “Villain—An- 
tonio—you lie!’ she said. “This is 
some devilish plot. He is not dead. 
You tell me this to frighten me, that 
you may carry me away. No! You, 
even you, could not have stood by to 
see that old man foully slain. You are 
a liar, a villain, Antonio!” 

She had raised her voice, and as she 
spoke Antonio heard sounds in the 
room outside, light steps, the sweeping 
of a train. Another moment, and the 
key was suddenly thrust into the lock. 
It turned with a grinding noise, and 
Lady Marlowe flung open the door. At 
the same instant the young man sprang 
at the open window. He had a rope, 
as he had told Meg, fastened outside. 
He had already swung himself from 
the ledge, as it were into empty space, 
disappearing at once from the moon- 
light into the over-hanging shadow of 
the stone-work above. He saved him- 
self by an inch, by a second only, for 
Isabel darted from the door and threw 
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herself also upon the window, striking 
out wildly at the vanishing figure with 
the dagger clenched in her right hand. 
But Antonio was gone. 

She leaned from the window for a 
minute or two, looking, listening; but 
he was far out of her reach, and she 
could only hear a distant scrambling, 
which might bave been a rat among the 
rafters or an ow! disturbed in the ivy. 

“Ape and devil—devil and ape!” she 
said between her teeth; then she turned 
her awful eyes on Margaret, who at 
that moment saw and knew that An- 
tonio had not lied. The horror came 
upon her in all its freshness; she looked 
at the woman’s face, and at the long 
sharp blade in her hand, which she did 
not try to hide. Her heart seemed to 
stand still, her brain to be deadened, 
her voice choked in her throat. Yes, 
Death stood there; and it would not be 
strange, she knew now, if that dagger 
were to sheath itself in her own side. 
Her eyes not moving from Lady Mar- 
lowe’s, she drew a little nearer to the 
crucifix on the wall, put her hand out 
slowly, and groping, as if in darkness, 
touched the nailed feet. 

A word hissed from Isabel's lips-- 
“Fool!” A moment, and she repeated 
it—“Fool! I shall not hurt you.” 

Meg tried to say, “I do not fear 
you”; and it would not have been false, 
for, undefended girl as she was, the 
feeling that held her was far more 
horror than fear; but no words would 
make their way. 

It seemed like minutes, though it 
was only seconds, that Lady Marlowe 
glared upon her. Then with a quick 
movement she swept through the door, 
shut it sharply and locked it again. 

Meg knew herself to be a prisoner 
indeed, but little thought of her own 
fate troubled her. As soon as the stony 
stiffness in her limbs allowed her to 
move, she sank on her knees and re- 
mained there, not consciously praying, 
but lifting her whole heart to the God 
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Who had guarded her young life till 
now. 

Antonio escaped by the way he had 
reserved for himself, and only just in 
time, for Lady Marlowe sent men to 
watch for him at every exit from the 
eastle. Wet and shivering from his 
crossing at the weir, his heart heavy 
within him, the future dark to him, 
terribly haunted by Meg’s face, still 
more by Isabel’s murderous eyes, he 
dragged himself across country to 
King’s Hall. What state of things he 
would find there, he knew not, or what 
had happened to Black Andrew and 
his men. As he drew near, all the 
country seemed as still and lonely as 
if no armed men had passed that way; 
and the night had grown darker, for 
clouds had come up and veiled the 
moon, 

There were no lights about King’s 
Hall; but as he stumbled across the 
rough field, men suddenly rose up on 
each side and challenged him. 

“Tig thou, Master Tonio? What 
brings you here? Cannot 1 do my work 
without you being sent to spy after 


I wager this is my Lady’s doing; 


me? 
” 


you are her pet, her cosset lamb, eh 

It was Black Andrew's gruff voice. 
Antonio shook off the heavy hand from 
bis shoulder. “What,” he said, “lying 
out here on the grass? Where’s my 
Lord Marlowe? I thought King’s Hall 
would be burnt down by now. What 
have you and your fellows been do- 
ing?” 

“Why, we rattled at the gate and de- 
manded the prisoner. Master Tilney 
erdered us off and the Fellowship 
showed their teeth. They sent a 
shower of arrows among us in the 
bright moonshine, which killed Jack 
Kay, and wounded Michael and John 
Nash. We've laid them away in the 
copse yonder. I feigned to draw off, 
see you, but here I’ve got the trunk of 
a fir-tree and as it will be darker tow- 
ards morning, I was waiting till they 
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were all quiet to ram in the big gates 
suddenly. Then, if they won’t give up 
my Lord in peace, they shall fight with 
us hand to hand—and we be the strong- 
er men. There now, get you back tu 
my Lady and tell her this tale.” 

“I have another tale to tell,” Antonio 
said. “Give me that horn of thine. I 
must wake these gentlemen with 2 
rousing note or two.” 

“Nay,—what—” 

“Listen, and you will know.” 

He took the horn that Andrew wore 
slung by his side, and walked forward 
without any care for concealment, till 
he stood in the open space in frout of 
the great gates of King’s Hall. Then 
through the silent dimness of the night 
he wound a few loud and musical notes, 
which rang defiant on the air, and were 
answered by the flashing of lights in 
the front of the old house rising with 
its high walls and beetling gables be- 
yond the archway. 

After the blast had been repeated 
three or four times, ever louder and 
more insistent, a voice answered it 
from behind some loophole near the 
gate. “Get you gone, Black Andrew. 
Do you want another lesson? By our 
Lady, you shall have it in five minutes. 
Go back to that old master of yours, 
and tell him ’tis not worthy of his gray 
hairs to send his ruffians to storm an 
honest man’s house at midnight. Tell 
him my prisoner he shall not have, and 
that I will take order for my own af- 
fairs, without his meddling. Do you 
hear me, fellow?’ 

The answer was unexpected; the very 
voice had a tone that was irresistible, 
ringing like strong and wild music 
through the night. 

“Master Jasper Tilney, you know not 
to whom you are speaking. I, Antonio, 
have fled from Ruddiford to call for 
your help in the name of the Red Rose. 
My Lady Marlowe has taken posses- 
sion and is holding the castle for York, 
till Edward sends her support, or till 
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his army marches this way. Sir Wil- 
liam, my master, is dead by her hand; 
she holds Mistress Roden a strict pris- 
oner; she hath alse thrown the chief 
worthies of Ruddiford into the dun- 
geon, and such of the garrison as were 
left last night she hath overpowered 
easily. And I, who have escaped, I 
eall on you and your bold Fellowship 
to mount and ride to the rescue. Mas- 
ter Tilney, this is no time for quarrel- 
ling about a prisoner. I call you, my 
master’s nearest neighbor and a Lan- 
castrian, to avenge his foul murder, to 
save Ruddiford, to set free—” 

The shouts, the angry cries and furi- 
ous questions of Black Andrew and his 
menu broke in upon Antonio. 

Jasper Tilney made him no answer; 
but in a few minutes the clank of 
armed men was heard in the court, the 
gates were unbarred and opened, and 
Jasper came out upon the green alone, 
earrying a lantern. “Hark you, An- 
tonio,” he said, and held up the light 
to his face; “you are not lying to me? 
This tale is true?” 

“Why should I lie to you?” Antonio 
said, and flushing looked him boldly 
in the face. “For whose advantage is 
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it that I should offer you the rescuing 
of Mistress Margaret?” 

Jasper stared at him a moment, with 
scorn and no understanding. What 
was the menial thinking of? Then he 
turned and shouted to his companions. 
“Go up, some of you, to my Lord Mar- 
lowe. Tell him the news this fellow 
brings. Offer him from me a horse and 
an good sword. Say [ wait him here, 
without conditions, to ride with me to 
Ruddiford. Sir William dead! God 
in heaven, what next? A good old 
man, a true soldier and gentlentan, 
though he could not away with me. 
God rest him!—Fellows, are you mak- 
ing ready there?’ 

As the crowd of men surged round 
him at the gates, with flashing lights 
and glittering arms, crying “A Lan- 
caster!” Jasper Tilney dashed away 
most unaccustomed tears from those 
bold blue eyes of his. 

Black Andrew strode up to him and 
saluted. “Sir, I have a letter for my 
Lord Marlowe.” 

Jasper took Meg’s letter from him 
without a glance, and gave it to a ser- 
vant. “Take it to my Lord.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“I care nothing about homo, Huxley, 
except as a creature of historical tradi- 
tion.” “And I, Hannay, care nothing 
about homo except as a compound of 
gas and water. But if you and I were 
better educated men than we are, we 
should know how to respect each 
other’s studies more.” Such was the 
little fragment of dialogue between two 
typical representatives of different in- 
tellectual cults which (being in their 
company) the present writer happened 
to overhear on the steps of the British 
Museum some time during the sixties 
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of the last century. The Edinburgh 
Courant had been founded in the Whig 
interest by Daniel Defoe. More than a 
hundred years later it became a con- 
vert to the picturesque and feudal 
Toryism of Sir Walter Scott; under 
that dispensation it had as its last 
editor of any considerable distinction 
the clever littérateur who wrote two 
sparkling novels of the Captain Mar- 
ryat school, Eustace Conyers and Single- 
ton Fontenoy. Hannay’s admiration of 
“blood” as an historic force was only 
less fervent than that of the weak- 
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eyed young man who, at Mr. Spenlow’s 
feast in David Copperfield, took ““Ham- 
let’s Aunt” in to dinner; his “blood and 
culture” enthusiasm was the subject 
of many jokes. James Hannay also 
showed himself a spirited historian of 
the unphilosophic and pictorial sort in 
his book on the Gurney family, sig- 
nally combining, as that did, honest 
reading and original thought with a 
fine literary instinct and a natural apti- 
tude for happy expression. 

Hannay’s place in belles-lettres may be 
compared to that of another ex-sailor, 
the Frenchman best known by his 
pseudonym, Pierre Loti. Both 
prepared themselves for the profession 
of authorship while they “occupied 
their business in the great waters.” 
Each, under not entirely dissimilar 
circumstances, prematurely quitted a 
nautical life. The earliest writings of 
both are suffused with color, 
drawn from their maritime experiences. 
In literary criticism and on literary 
subjects generally, Hannay made his 
mark, not only as a Quarterly Re- 
viewer, but elsewhere on the periodi- 
cal press; his Satire and Satirists 
brought him a request from Thackeray 
that he would annotate a new edition 
of the English Humorists. ‘“‘Written by 
Gentlemen for Gentlemen” was the de- 
scription said to have been given by 
Hannay to the London newspaper to 
which he was attached before going 
as consul to Barcelona, where he died 
in 1873. Hannay may have gloried 
in the phrase, but it was not his. The 
words occur in the prospectus of the 
imaginary Pall Mall Gazette of Pen- 
dennis, written by “Captain Shandon” 
in the Fleet Prison. Hannay received 
his consulship, not from the fourteenth 
Lord Derby, whose literary as well as 
racial qualities he adored, but from his 
son, the Foreign Minister whose ac- 
complishments Hannay had himself de- 
scribed as belonging to the “mechanics’ 
institute order.” The boast of that 
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statesman’s father that he belonged 
to the pre-scientific age might have 
been truthfully echoed by Hannay 
himself. This fact contains, indeed, the 
sum and point of the conversational 
fragment quoted above. After prac- 
tically grounding himself in medicine 
at Charing Cross Hospital, Huxley, on 
board the Rattlesnake, practised as a 
surgeon in the same fleet in which 
Hannay had served as a midshipman. 
The two men, separated by an interval 
of only two years, began their London 
careers about the same time. Though 
not in equal degrees, both at the date 
of their British Museum conversation 
were among the men of the time. 

The popular taste for Addison’s and 
Steele’s essays was the product of the 
coffee-house. The French traveller 
Thevenot, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, brought from Constan- 
tinople, where the first establishment 
of the sort existed, the idea of the 
coffee-house to Paris. Before then, 
however, the institution had been firmly 
planted, not in London, but in provin- 
cial England. Among the _ under- 
graduates of Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1641 was a certain native of Crete, 
by name Nathaniel Canopus, who could 
not stomach for breakfast the small- 
beer which was then the morning tip- 
ple of the place; he produced a tin of 
coffee given him by a Syrian friend. 
A college scout of the period, having 
brewed the beverage for his employer, 
tasted it himself, found it very good, 
and gave some to his friends in the 
buttery below. The fame of this most 
excellent substitute for the college ale 
reached the Master and the Fellows, 
who, between 1645 and 1650, discussed 
cups of hot and fragrant Mocha round 
the Balliol common-room. While Cano- 
pus was revealing the new drink to 
the college of Wycliffe, an Oxford 
townsman, a Jew named Jacobs, was 
opening the first coffee-house possessed 
by England as nearly as possible on 
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the spot now occupied by the London 
and North-Western Railway Station. 
The keeper of that place of entertain- 
ment retailed the berry in its best 
quality for consumption off the prem- 
ises; probably he had supplied the 
gownsman Canopus when the stock 
brought by that gentleman from east- 
ern Europe began to run short. Cano- 
pus seems later on to have entered into 
a sort of partnership with the coffee- 
selling townsman; for, during the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century, 
Messrs. Canopus & Jacobs were ap- 
pointed purveyors of coffee to a little 
club of scientific Oxonians presided 
over by Dr. Wilkins of Wadham, and 
meeting twice or thrice a term in his 
rooms. 

This little coterie was known by the 
name of the Philosophical Society of 
Oxford. Amalgamating with London 
savants, some of whom, like Wilkins 
and his friend Wallis, soon afterwards 
settled on the Isis, it formed the nu- 
cleus of the Royal Society. Both at 
Oxford and in London, whatever the 
place of meeting might be, the scien- 
tific usefulness of the gathering was ex- 
tended by its investment with social 
attractions. Solid refreshment was not 
furnished, but an abundant and gratui- 
tous supply of their non-intoxicating 
beverage was provided by Messrs. 
Canopus & Jacobs. The intellectual 
temper of English society seems to 
have been scientific rather than literary 
till quite late in the Georgian era. The 
“First Gentleman in Europe” had been 
trained in an atmosphere of the con- 
ventionally classical and literary kind. 
The wits whom he had gathered round 
him at Carlton House or the Brighton 
Pavilion resembled their royal patron 
in disliking any intellectual exertion 
which might bring into play a new set 
of muscles of the mind. Charles James 
Fox, indeed, to do him justice, pos- 
sessed a good deal more than merely 
the clever schoolboy’s familiarity with 
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Latin and Greek. Samuel Johnson 
learned Dutch late in life as something 
to “grind his mind upon.” Fox, like 
his royal master, would have shirked 
any such disciplinary use of linguistic 
study, and, in fact, so detested what- 
ever involved abstract thought that he 
would not take the trouble to read so 
epoch-making a book as Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, or even to under- 
stand the rudiments of English finance. 

Droll as it seems, the prejudices and 
partialities of the macaronis and frib- 
bles of the Regency period had some- 
thing to do with setting the intellectual 
fashion for many years after the very 
nicknames of these dandies were for- 
gotten. The Court under George IV., 
and to some extent under his successor, 
reflected the literary temper of the 
rakish Whig leaders. The fourth 
George himself knew almost as much 
about Theocritus and Virgil as his fa- 
vorite statesman. An educational re- 
former, incredibly in advance of his 
time, happening to find himself at 
Court on the day that Dr. Keate had 
been sent for to Windsor Castle, hinted 
to his Sovereign that the Eton boys 
might receive occasional lessons in 
the applied sciences. The Sovereign 
frowned disapproval on the presump- 
tuous suggestion; the head-master 
characteristically barked out in an 
undertone that he should have liked to 
flog the man who made it on the spot. 
Neither the king, however, nor the 
arch-bircher could prevent or ignore 
the fact that the social tide was setting 
in favor of science as a recognized part 
of English culture. After the Royal 
Society for Advancing Natural Knowl- 
edge (so styled in 1662 by its founder, 
Charles II.) had ceased to meet at 
Gresham College, it found its head- 
quarters at Arundel House. A member 
of its host’s family presented it with a 
valuable library. Other donations and 
legacies followed. It began to be a 
wealthy corporation. In 1710 it was 
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domiciled in a house which it had pur- 
chased in Crane Court. 

Long before the eighteenth century 
had come to an end polite patronage 
had done much towards assuring for 
a knowledge of nature and its laws a 
recognized place in the educational 
course. Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
(1744-1817), by his turn for mechanical 
inventions, was led into deeper in- 
quiries as well as into an intimacy 
with Dr. Darwin, the great scientific 
pioneer of that period. Edgeworth im- 
pressed on his daughter, the more dis- 
tinguished Maria, the value of natural 
philosophy as an instrument in train- 
ing the youthful mind. Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels and stories, without pro- 
fessedly fulfilling any scientific mis- 
sion, are written in a scientific tone, 
and in innumerable passages, as much 
by what they suggested as by what 
they said, were calculated to stimulate 
a popular interest in physical inquiry. 

A relation of the Edgeworths, hon- 
ored as a west of England worthy, 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes, is still locally, 
if not nationally, remembered as an 
active propagator of the new learning. 
Dying in 1849, he must in life, to judge 
from his portraits, have looked like the 
prose original of Dr. Dulcamara on the 
burlesque stage. His habitual costume 
was nearly that worn by Toole in the 
part of Paul Pry. The chief interest 
attaching to Beddoes comes from the 
fact that in his “pneumatic institute” 
at Clifton he had for his assistant a 
Cornish lad fresh from a Penzance 
surgeon’s dispensary, Humphry Davy. 
Coleridge and Southey, then often in 
the neighborhood, were the most in- 
terested and regular witnesses of his 
experiments. “That boy,” said Cole- 
ridge, pointing to the future inventor 
of the safety-lamp, “will go a good deal 
farther than his master.” Southey’s 
observation of natural philosophy inci- 
dentally proved more useful even than 
Coleridge's. Southey, indeed, did not 
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become a real power on the Quarterly 
Review till some years after his first 
acquaintance at Clifton with Beddoes 
and Davy. But in John Murray’s Al- 
bemarle Street parlor he was in the 
habit of meeting the editor Gifford, as 
well as his chief writers. These latter 
affected a contemptuous indifference 
to physical science in all its branches. 
Zine wire, gas, water, and liquid 
mnanure were said by George Canning 
the Minister, as by his friend and 
literary collaborator Hookham Frere, 
to be the only matters on which science 
could possibly help its votaries. Fresh 
from his Clifton experiences, Southey 
had the courage to differ from his edi- 
associates. “This new 
he said to Murray, “is 
steadily creating a new literary de- 
mand that must be met.” The remark 
was soon followed by condescending 
references to natural inquiry in the 
Quarterly Review, and by the publica- 
tion of popular handbooks on natural 
philosophy, and so forth. 

The opening of the nineteenth century 
saw Davy’s lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution animate London with an en- 
thusiasm for the subjects on which he 
discoursed. Gradually the savant be- 
came a lion in society as well as a 
teacher in the lecture-room. First Sir 
Humphry Davy, then his pupil and as- 
sistant Michael Faraday, were in high 
request for fashionable drawing-rooms. 
Lady Blessington did not consider her 
Gore Lodge receptions complete with- 
out one of her open-air philesophers, as 
she used to call them. Fugitive pieces 
on more or less scientific themes now 
commenced to mingle with the lite- 
rary contents of the keepsakes and al- 
bums edited by ladies of quality, like 
Lady Blessington herself. The ex- 
quisites of the old literary caste did not 
like it. Hence the words atributed to 
Count d’Orsay when some one spoke 
to him about vegetable products: “Yes, 
I think I once took a pea.” About this 
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time, too, certain associations of per- 
sonal romance really operated as 
pioneers of science with the public. 
There has come up a second “lion out 
of Judah:” so said Charlotte Bronté, 
who had already given the leonine de- 
scription to Thackeray, on the first oc- 
casion of her seeing Michael Faraday. 
The facial resemblance between the 
novelist and the philosopher was re- 
markable. The dramatic vicissitudes 
of Faraday’s life; the simple beauty of 
his character; above all, perhaps, a 
general impression that his chief, Sir 
Humphry Davy, now very prosperous, 
and some thought rather pompous, 
owed to his pupil more than he cared 
to acknowledge, had created a deep 
interest in the great electro-magnetic 
researcher, who had begun life as a 
bookbinder’s boy in a back street of 
the West End. 

When the present writer’s London 
life began, a little more than a genera- 
tion ago, the talk in literary circles 
often used to go back to the weekly 
gatherings held over a publisher’s shop 
in the Strand. These premises be- 
longed to the Chapmans, who were the 
first publishers of the Westminster 
Review. Mr. Herbert Spencer then 
wrote for the Daily News and for a 
little weekly paper owned and edited 
by his friend Edward F. 8S. Pigott, 
whose interest in all departments of 
intellect was as comprehensive as it 
was keen, and who is known to the 
present generation as the late censor 
of plays. Hither also came George 
Henry Lewes; it was the talk heard 
by him here which put into his head 
the notion of a history of philosophy 
written from the severely scientific 
point of view. Here also Lewes met 
Mary Ann Evans for the first time. 
At the Chapman gatherings, also, the 
lady herself contracted her earliest 
intimacy with science, a taste for 
which, growing with her mental 
growth and strengthening with her 
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mental strength, did not perhaps prove 
entirely favorable to George Eliot's 
literary art. But here it may be 
pointed out that long before the Scenes 
of Clericai Life announced the advent 
of a new genius of the pen, the leaven 
of scientific thought and diction had 
begun in Charlotte Bronté’s novels to 
influence contemporary letters. 

On Michaelmas Eve, 1868, died 
Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. I recall the exact date be- 
cause not many days previously I had 
made my début as a London diner-out 
at his hospitable board in the Deanery. 
The most interesting, as well as the 
best, talker among the guests struck 
me, I remember, as being the geologist 
Sir Charles Lyell, then just a septua- 
genarian, with a manner made up of 
urbanity and distinction. “I have,” he 
said, “just returned from a visit to 
Oxford, where I find the under- 
graduates are educating themselves 
to believe that the Jews, possessing a 
genius for religion, just as the Greeks 
had for literature or art and the Ro- 
mans for law, invented the whole con- 
tents of the Old Testament first, and 
of the New Testament afterwards.” 
The blending of the personal and 
the anecdotal with the scientific in 
Lyell’s conversation at Dean Mil- 
man’s table was singularly happy and 
delightful. I happened to mention a 
recent visit I had paid to Paris. “Ah,” 
said he, with, I thought, a stronger 
Scotch accent than he had yet used, 
“Paris is well enough in its way; but, 
as my old friend Robert Chambers, 
quoting one of his countrymen, used 
to say, ‘For pleasure give me Pee- 
bles.’”” This remark led to another 
about the anonymous Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, whose appearance had been one 
of the sensations previous to my own 
birth, and, from a literary point of 
view, certainly comparable with that 
excited by the nameless Waverley 
Novels. “It was,” said Lyell on this 
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occasion, “one of those works that 
mark eras. Without it the public mind 
would not have been fitted to receive 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, published 
fifteen years later.” 

Lyell knew that I came from a west 
of England stock. “We have each of 
us,” he went on pleasantly to say, 
“something to be proud of from the 
physicist point of view. Humphry 
Davy the Cornishman, and Andrew 
Crosse the Somersetshire squire with 
a turn for electricity, were not less 
necessary to what is known now, and 
above all to the popularization of that 
knowledge, than were my own two 
compatriots Hugh Miller and Robert 
Chambers.” Andrew Crosse of Broom- 
field had gone long before my entrance 
into this world; but his personal fame, 
in my childhood, lived in his country 
and mine. I myself have seen, in the 
grounds of his former house in the 
Quantock country, the electric wires, 
attached by him to the trees, conduct- 
ing illuminating streams beneath his 
roof; thus by a distinguished man in a 
remote region was the electric light 
anticipated in the heart of an unscien- 
tific age. On this occasion of my meet- 
ing: him, I think I understood Sir 
Charles Lyell to say he had actually 
heard Andrew Crosse make his famous 
prediction: “I prophesy that before the 
middle of the nineteenth century we 
shall be enabled to communicate our 
thoughts instantaneously with the ut- 
termost ends of the earth.” There 
were many social prejudices for Crosse 
to overcome. Something more than a 
suspicion of uncanniness attached to 
his pursuits. His humbler neighbors, 
even the domestics of his own house- 
hold, looked askance at his workroom 
as the chamber set apart for his as- 
signations with the powers of dark- 
ness. His neighbors in that exceed- 
ingly Tory countryside looked upon 
physical science in any shape as a dan- 
gerous mode of destructive Radicalism, 
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somehow connected with and growing 
out of the French Revolution. No man 
in his generation did more to disarm 
these prejudices than Andrew Crosse, 
and to reconcile the genteel philistinism 
of his generation to the study of nat- 
ural agencies as a blameless, and pos- 
sibly even a _ beneficent, branch of 
knowledge. 

Huxley, of the square, straight fig- 
ure, the fine brow, the clear and re- 
markably expressive eyes, in other 
ways than by his historic appearances 
at the British Association meetings or 
his work at the School of Mines, so- 
cially befriended the cause of natural 
knowledge. A better writer than he 
was speaker or talker, he showed for 
the first time that a man might give 
his best years and energies to physical 
inquiry and yet yield to few of his con- 
temporaries in purely literary accom- 
plishments and distinctions. Some- 
thing of the same sort, though of 
course in a much less degree, may be 
said of a clever writer not long since 
dead. While at St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, H. D. Traill, as a student of the 
Humanities, was a favorite pupil of 
the rhetorician and metaphysician who 
eventually succeeded Milman as Dean 
of St. Paul’s. H. L. Mansel, besides 
being a philosopher, had an extraordi- 
nary gift of literary parody and cari- 
eature. Traill was the disciple to 
whom this teacher most signally im- 
parted his own most attractive acquire- 
ments. Yet Traill, having taken a 
first-class in the purely classical school 
of Moderations, directly the academic 
course left him free to choose his 
studies, went in for the Natural 
Science School. That school, through- 
out the sixties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was a comparative novelty; it 
owed existence and early popularity to 
the geological professor Phillips, to Sir 
Henry Acland, and particularly, I 
should say (looking back on my own 
experience), to the stout presence, the 
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strong mind, and the genial bearing of 
George Rolleston. “Bones and stinks” 
was the unflattering vernacular by 
which unscientific youth indicated this 
new branch of learning. The men just 
mentioned, whether as successful stu- 
dents or as persuasive teachers, popu- 
larized it with a rapidity which fifty 
years ago none foresaw. 

With another Oxford savant, Henry 
Smith the mathematician, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol, must be associated 
the recent great increase in the attrac- 
tion to intellectual persons of scientific 
study. In 1842 Darwin seriously pre- 
pared for the great work of his life 
by settling at Down; his house became 
the social rendezvous of able and 
thoughtful men of the world, who 
found refreshment from their secular 
labors in the company and pursuits of 
their host and teacher. Conspicuous 
among these visitors were Sir John 
Lubbock and Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff. Eventually the former became 
Darwin’s neighbor by settling at High 
Elms, Farnborough; the latter, after 
some rural migrations, bought the Or- 
leanist villa, York House, Twicken- 
ham. The two men took the same 
interest in the entire world of physical 
phenomena; they were frequent visit- 
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ors at each other’s houses; they re- 
ceived an equal number of cultivated 
guests beneath their own roofs. The 
Lord Avebury of to-day has never lost 
in the philosopher the easy and agreea- 
ble manner of the polished Etonian. 
Grant Duff, more recently the Gover- 
nor of Madras, always united with his 
scientific interests a knowledge of the 
inner life of politics and personal ways 
of statesmen, which made him the 
most entertaining or instructive of 
hosts, not less than, in Dr. Johnson's 
phrase, “the most clubable of men.” 
Mr. Gladstone was only one of the 
regular political visitors at York House 
who, even in spite of a natural preju- 
dice against science, gradually found 
themselves inoculated with a scientific 
appreciativeness. These lines have 
been written since John Morley’s Life 
of Gladstone appeared. There has been 
much inaccurate conjecture as to how 
and where the statesman met his fu- 
ture biographer. It will be of some 
permanent politico-literary interest if 
the present writer places it on record 
that this meeting took place on May 
18, 1879, in the drawing-room of Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff’s Thames-side resi- 
dence, York House, Twickenham. 
T. H. 8S. Escott. 





THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


The covering despatch in which Mr. 
Lyttelton forwards to Sir Arthur Law- 
ley the new Constitution for the Trans- 
vaal closes with some wise and gen- 
erous words. Certain of the correspond- 
ents of the English Press occasionally 
send home news the burden of which 
is the ingratitude and disloyalty of the 
Boers. The Secretary of State writes 
with more regard for plain facts. 
Gratitude and loyalty are not emotions 
ordinarily evoked by conquest. They 


may grow up in course of time, but it 
will be as the result of treatment after 
conquest, not of the conquest itself. 
“The inhabitants of Dutch origin”—we 
are quoting Mr. Lyttelton—“have re- 
cently after their gallant 
struggle against superior power, the 
fall of the Republic founded by the 
valor and sufferings of their ancestors, 
and cannot be expected, until time has 
done more to heal the wound, to enter- 
tain the most cordial feelings towards 
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the Government of the Transvaal. But 
from them also, as from a people of 
practical genius, who have learned by 
long experience to make the best of 
circumstances, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment expect co-operatien in the task of 
making their race, no longer in iso- 
lated independence. a strong pillar in 
the fabric of a world-wide Empire.” 
This is the language of common sense. 
The first instinct of a conquered nation 
is to take account of the chances of 
regaining its independence. When it is 
satisfied that this is impossible, it sets 
to work to “make the best of circum- 
stances’’—to reckon up, that is, the op- 
portunities it may hope to secure of 
getting as much of its own way as is 
consistent with its position under its 
new rulers. Provided that this dispo- 
sition recognizes that the question of 
independence has been settled once for 
all, the new rulers need ask for noth- 
ing more. Subject to this the relations 
between English and Dutch in the 
Transvaal may be left to take shape in 
accordance with the comparative num- 
bers and energy of the two elements in 
the population. It is not the first time 
that the Empire has been confronted 
by the problem how to make contented 
subjects out of mutually hostile races, 
and given time and patience, there is 
no reason why this fresh experiment 
should be any more a failure than 
others which have gone before it. 
When we come to the actual features 
of the new Constitution, the first thing 
that has to be said is that measures of 
this kind are necessarily taken on the 
responsibility of the Executive Govern- 
ment. They know the circumstances 
which have to be dealt with, and so 
must be credited in the first instance 
with having good reason for what they 
have done to meet them. In December, 
1900, Mr. Chamberlain promised the 
two colonies, not self-government, but 
“a liberty and Constitution leading ulti- 
mately to self-government.” Later on 
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the successive steps of this concession 
were enumerated: a Crown colony, a 
nominated non-official element, the 
substitution of an elective for the nomi- 
nated element, and in the end full self- 
government. The last stage but one 
in this process has now been reached. 
The Transvaal is to have a Legislative 
Assembly of from 30 to 35 elected 
members, with from six to nine official 
members nominated by the Crown, and 
holding their seats during pleasure. 
The persons qualified to vote for these 
elected members will be all male white 
British subjects who (1) have been “en- 
rolled on the latest list of burghers of 
the late South African Republic. and 
entitled to vote for members of the 
First Volksraad”; or (2) are occupiers 
of premises of the value of £100, or of 
the annual value of £10; or (3) are in 
receipt of salary or wages bond fide 
earned within the colony” of £100 a 
year. It will be seen that as regards 
the Dutch this is a very liberal meas- , 
ure. The ex-burghers of the South 
African Republic are allowed to exer- 
cise the franchise without pecuniary 
qualification in order to “confirm in 
their electoral privileges a class which 
the misfortunes of war have, it is 
hoped, only temporarily impoverished.” 
Of the prudence of this step there can 
be no doubt. If no special provision 
had been made for the ex-burghers the 
gift of the franchise would have been 
illusory, since it would have taken no 
account of the exceptional poverty to 
which the war has reduced a portion of 
the conquered population. 

The Transvaal will be divided into 
from 30 to 35 equal electoral districts, 
the size of each constituency being de- 
termined by the number of electors, not 
by the population. The powers of the 
Legislative Assembly will include the 
making of laws, but it will not be law- 
ful for it to appropriate any part of the 
colonial revenue, or to impose any rate, 
tax, or duty unless it has been recom- 
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mended to the Assembly by a Message 
from the Lieutenant-Governor. This 
restriction is part of the distinction 
between representative government and 
self-government, If the Legislative As- 
sembly could vote or refuse taxes it 
could make and unmake the Executive 
Government. The Transvaal would 
then be a self-governing colony, which 
is precisely what His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have determined not to make it 
for the present. To this exclusion of 
finance there is, however, one curious 
exception. Though the Legislative 
Assembly may not vote money or levy 
taxes, it may authorize a loan towards 
that wonderful contribution of 30 mil- 
lions towards the cost of the war, of 
which so much has been heard and so 
little seen. His Majesty’s Government 
are anxious—needlessly anxious it 
might almost seem—“to avoid any ap- 
pearance of imposing or exacting this 
contribution by compulsion. ... They 
desire that the contribution should be 
made in the same willing spirit in 
which it was promised.” It is quite in 
keeping with the past history of this 
contribution that the raising of it 
should now be relegated to an Assem- 
bly which is expressly forbidden to ap- 
propriate revenue or levy taxation. 
The very grave question—the gravest 
of all South African questions—of the 
colored population is not touched by 
the new Constitution. Mr. Lyttelton 
may well say that the presence of such 
a population, “numerically much in ex- 
cess of the white population, makes it 
necessary to move with greater caution 
in the direction of political change” 
than was required in the case of Can- 
ada. The experience of reconstruction 
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in the Southern States of the American 
Union is not encouraging to any hasty 
extension of the franchise outside the 
white race. The only result of the 
negro franchise was to quicken white 
ingenuity in the discovery of means to 
make the concession a farce. 

Among the arguments which have 
been used in this country to justify the 
postponement of the dissolution has 
been the danger of leaving the adminis- 
tration of South African affairs to a 
Liberal Government. So far as ap- 
pears, the terrible picture of what 
would follow upon the installation of 
a Pro-Boer Government in Downing 
street has had little or no effect at 
home. But it may have had the unfor- 
tunate result of leading the Boers to 
cherish vague hopes of good things to 
come when a Liberal Ministry is in of- 
fice, Their best friends will be those who 
have most success in disabusing them 
of this fancy. Neither our foreign nor 
our colonial policy is likely to undergo 
any startling changes as the result of a 
General Election. In South Africa es- 
pecially the general principles of our 
administration are now well under- 
stood, and except in a detail here and 
there, they will be carried out on sub- 
stantially identical lines whichever 
party may happen to be in power. It 
is a singular and perverted form of 
patriotism that leads politicians to 
vilify the administrative good sense of 
Englishmen in order to help on the re- 
tention of office by a particular party. 
The Unionist dread of the deluge which 
is to follow upon the retirement of Mr. 
Balfour may be genuine, but it is cer- 
tainly founded on a very imperfect 
knowledge of our political history. 
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FLOWERS IN FICTION. 


The works of the poets of all ages 
and all countries abound with allu- 
sions to flowers. Shakespeare himself 
is an example; nowhere in his pages, 
perhaps, can we find more lovely lines 
than those familiar ones which speak 
of 

Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 

The winds of March with beauty; vio- 
lets dim 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes, 

And Cytherea’s breath. 


It would seem that the mere hand- 
ling, as it were, of such images, the 
sweeping of such exquisite strings, 
stimulates the singer to music sweeter 
even than his theme. Wordsworth, 
too, portrays daffodils in his own sim- 
ple and direct fashion, and seizes at 
once the character of the flowers in 
question: 


A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Elsewhere he speaks of his “sweet 
wild-cherry tree.” Here, again, he em- 
ploys no artifice; the image conjured 
up before our eyes is that of the tree 
itself with its faint, woodland fra- 
grance, its airy grace. Ozcher poets lend 
an artificial significance to the flowers 
of which they treat; thus Herrick ad- 
dresses violets as “maiden posies,” and 
Edgar Allan Poe speaks of “puritan 
pansies,” in that strange, wild, fantas- 
tic lyric, “To Annie.” 

It is not, however, the flowers of 
poetry that I have in my mind to-day, 
nor the flowers of those old-world gar- 
dens chronicled by Bacon and Izaak 
Walton, nor even the flowers made fa- 
miliar to us by the fascinating pen of 
“Elizabeth’—I am thinking of the 


flowers of fiction, and of the growing 
propensity among the novelists of the 
present day to enhance the beauty of 
their pages by references to these most 
beautiful of created things. Of the 
present day, I say, for most of the 
great masters of nineteenth-century 
literature were unconscious, or perhaps 
disdainful, of this art. Thackeray, in- 
deed, seldom troubled himself to de- 
scribe inanimate nature; here and there 
we may find a brief reference to a 
“smiling landscape,” or some such 
phrase; but he was ever in too great 
a hurry to be dealing with flesh and 
blood to dally with what seemed to 
him unmeaning trivialities. It is not 
that this consummate artist was un- 
aware of the value of a vivid sug- 
gestion of color—he, who has drawn 
for us Emmie, in her white dress, 
pressing George’s crimson sash against 
her bosom, and Beatrice descending the 
stairs in her scarlet stockings, and 
again, Becky Sharp in her pink silk 
gown; but as far as I can recollect, he 
makes no use of the flower in any pic- 
torial sense. We have once or twice a 
reference to a treasured rose—a with- 
ered one—but the flower is used merely 
as an emblem, a love-token; a lock of 
hair, a crumpled glove, a faded note, 
would have served the purpose just as 
well. 

The dream-blossoms of the doll’s 
dressmaker, the scanty blooms of her 
garden on the tiles, are, like the soli- 
tary flower of the lame boy in “Nicho- 
Jas Nickleby,” introduced by Dickens 
to heighten the sense of contrast be- 
tween their fresh loveliness, and the 
sordid lives which they served to bright- 
en; not for what I may call the decora- 
tive effect aimed at by the writers of 
our time. Of these, I would single out 
Mr. Thomas Hardy as the most notable 
and admirable example. 
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When he first presents to us Bath- 
sheba Everdene, she is sitting in a 
gaily-painted wagon, surrounded by 
flowering plants. He enumerates these 
plants—myrtles, geraniums, cactuses— 
all, be it noted, eminently characteris- 
tic of her own vivid personality. He 
tells us himself that “they invested the 
whole concern of horses, wagon, furni- 
ture and girl with a peculiar vernal 
charm.” The reader comes under the 
influence of that charm from the mo- 
ment when his eyes first fall upon the 
page in question—it is indeed this es- 
sential quality which marks out Mr. 
Hardy’s work from that of all other 
writers, which is unattainable, unap- 
proachable, by any of his ‘host of fol- 
lowers. Contrast this picture of Bath- 
sheba Everdene in her crimson jacket, 
with her bright face and black hair, 
with the “pale companion” whom 
Joseph Poorgrass conveys, also in a 
painted wagon, from Casterbridge 


Workhouse—poor Fanny Robin, lying 


in her coffin. She too is surrounded by 
flowers, and here again the author’s 
choice is noteworthy; laurustinus, var- 
iegated box, and yew, boy’s-love and 
bunches of chrysanthemums. Bath- 
sheba, obliged to pause for a few mo- 
ments on the high road, wiles away the 
time by inspecting herself in a small 
swing looking-glass; she smiles at her 
own image in the sunshine; “the pic- 
ture,” says the author, “was a delicate 
one.” Unforgettable that other picture 
of Joseph’s sad burden looming “faintly 
through the flowering laurustinus” as 
the horse plods slowly through “the un- 
fathomable gloom, amid the high trees 
on each hand, indistinct, shadowless 
and spectre-like in their monochrome 
of gray. ... The dead silence broken 
only by a heavy particle falling from 
a tree through the evergreens and 
alighting with a smart rap upon the 
coffin of poor Fanny.” So the story 
goes on, gathering tragedy with every 
line, until the page is reached which 
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portrays for us Bathsheba gazing at 
her dead rival, suffering as that hap- 
less rival had never suffered in her 
short life. Here, again, the flowers 
come in. It is while she is laying them 
about the dead girl’s head that her 
husband looks in upon her. It is when 
Troy, falling on his knees, kisses the 
pallid face smiling so placidly amid 
the blossoms, that the passionate cry 
bursts wildly “from the deepest deep” 
of the wife’s heart: “Kiss me too, 
Frank—kiss me.” In all literature I 
think there is not a page so daring, so 
absolutely truthful in its revelation of 
_& woman’s nature. 

But flowers are needed again for the 
crowning catastrophe of the miserable 
love-tale of Francis Troy and Fanny 
Robin. Having set up a tombstone 
over the poor girl’s grave, he proceeds 
to plant the mound beneath with flow- 
ers. “There were bundles of snow- 
drops, hyacinth and crocus bulbs, vio- 
lets and double daisies, which were to 
bioom in early spring, and of carna- 
tions, pinks, picotees, lilies of the 
valley, forget-me-not, summer’s fare- 
well, meadow saffron, and others, for 
the later seasons of the year.” The 
author minutely describes the planting 
of these by Troy with his “impassive 
face,” on that dark night when the 
rays from his lantern spread into the 
old yews “with a strange illuminating 
power, flickering, as it seemed, up to 
the black ceiling of cloud above.” He 
works till midnight, and sleeps in the 
church porch; and then comes the 
storm and the doings of the gargoyle. 
The stream of water from the church 
roof spouting through the mouth of 
this “horrible stone entity” rushes into 
the new-made grave, turning the mould 
into mud and washing away all 
the flowers so carefully planted by 
Fanny’s repentant lover. At the sight 
of this havoc, we are told, Troy “hated 
himself. He stood and meditated, a 
miserable man. Where should he go? 
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He that is accursed, let him be ac- 
cursed still.” 

In each of these scenes the writer 
makes use of the images he conjures 
up with a double purpose, to enhance 
the effect of the picture presented to 
our mental vision, and to convey al- 
most insensibly a deep and hidden 
meaning. This particular treatment of 
flowers in fiction seems to me essen- 
tially modern. 

George Eliot has given us countless 
pictures of Hetty Sorrel. minutely de- 
scribing for us her plum-colored bodice, 
her rose-colored ribbons, the exquisite 
tendrils of her dark hair, the lustre of 
her eyes. It seems strange that she 
who had such a strong sense of the 
picturesque should not have given us 
flowers in conjunction with this “dis- 
tracting, kitten-like maiden.” Twice, 
indeed, she would seem to make such 
a suggestion. Hetty, in rapture at 
meeting her gentleman-lover for the 
first time alone, was “no more con- 
scious of her limbs than if her childish 
soul had passed into a water-lily, rest- 
ing on a liquid bed and warmed by the 
midsummer sunbeams”; again, we are 
told that “hidden behind the apple- 
blossoms, or among the golden corn, or 
under the shrouding boughs of the 
wood, there might be a human heart 
beating heavily with anguish; perhaps 
a young blooming girl’—yet we are 
not shown Hetty among the water- 
lilies, or Hetty’s delicate dark beauty 
outlined against a background of apple- 
blossoms, or Hetty standing breast-high 
amid golden corn. The present-day 
writer would have drawn at least one 
such vivid picture, to heighten the eon- 
trast for us between the outward peace 
and beauty, and the agony within. 
yeorge Eliot, nevertheless, in ending 
the story of Maggie and Tom Tulliver, 
has a phrase that haunts the memory. 
“Brother and sister had gone down in 
an embrace never to be parted: living 
through again in one short moment the 
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days when they had clasped their little 
hands in love, and roamed the daisied 
fields together.” 

Stevenson, that master of language, 
would seem to concern himself less 
with the appeal of flowers to the sense 
of sight than their appeal to another 
sense: but his words, with the extraor- 
dinary power that these instruments 
have under manipulation such as his, 
conjure up for us a whole scene. When 
he speaks of the “hot smell of the 
heather” we see the great, glowing ex- 
panse in all the glories of its crimsons 
and purples. Again, when he de- 
scribes St. Ives’ escape and tells us 
how, when he passed within a little 
distance of a bush of wallflower “the 
scent of it came over him with that 
impression of reality which charac- 
terizes scents in darkness,” the reader 
shares that impression, sees the trem- 
bling figure hanging shadowy between 
earth and heaven, feels his heart beat 
with infectious fear. And yet again 
when Will o’ the Mill, dying, is “sud- 
denly surprised by an overpowering 
sweetness of heliotropes,” we share the 
old man’s wonder and bewilderment, 
we wait breathless for the vision that 
is coming. 

Among living writers, the authors of 
“Young April,” a book as fresh and as 
thickly strewn with flowers as its 
hame would seem to imply, are fore- 
most in availing themselves of the 
peculiar form of art of which I speak. 
One book indeed, “The Star Dreamer,” 
stands out above the rest, for every 
page of it is fragrant with the scent of 
the old-world garden which forms a 
background to the drama of human 
passion. The heroine dwells among 
the flowers, the Star Dreamer, her 
lover, descends from his far-off tower 
to meet her there. An ineffaceable pic- 
ture is drawn for us of this dreaming 
lover, as he comes, at night, full of 
wild energy and yet not awake, to seek 
the woman whom by day, in full pos- 
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session of consciousness, he had for- 
sworn. “His heavy hair was tossed 
away from his forehead as if wild 
fingers had played with it. Fragments 
of moss, a withered leaf here and 
there, clung to his garments; but it 
did not need this evidence to tell Elli- 
nor that he was straight from the 
woods—the breath of the trees and of 
the deep night emanated from him, 
fresh and pungent, indescribable.” 

Again, we have a vision of Ellinor, 
herself a flower that “had opened wide 
to the sun of great love,” Ellinor, with 
her arms “full of branching leaves 
and strange blossoms ... purple and 
mauve, crimson and orange... she 
seemed to bring with her into the room 
all the breath of the herb garden and 
all its imprisoned sunshine.” 

Give us more of such writing, say I, 
more dealings with beautiful, innocent 
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things, more of Nature in her lovelier 
aspects. It has been the fashion of 
late years to cry up those authors who 
haunt the slums, showing us humanity 
at its ugliest and most sordid—authors 
who, when they have defiled their 
pages with noisome images, appeal to 
us to admire their strength and daring. 
Well, every one to his taste; if there be 
folk who delight in conjuring up pic- 
tures of filth and squalor by all means 
let them read their fill; but human 
nature is as truly human nature, men 
and women can live and love with as 
much strength and passion among the 
pleasant places of this fair earth of 
ours as amid the abominations of the 
city streets. George Eliot’s “daisied 
fields” and Hardy’s “vernal charm” 
will linger in the memory iong after 
the idyll of the slums has been shud- 
deringly dismissed. 
M. E. Francis. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





Dr. William Barry’s “Renan” will be 
the next volume in the “Literary 
Lives” series. It seems an odd con- 
junction of author and subject. 


The sixteenth volume of Mr. Archer 
Butler Hulbert’s “Historic Highways 
of America” (The Arthur H. Clark Co. 
Cleveland) is an index volume and 
makes easily accessible to the reader 
the contents of its predecessors. This 
volume worthily concludes a series of 
monographs of unique interest and 
value, conceived with breadth of pur- 
pose and carried through with literary 
skill and a contagious enthusiasm. 


The Academy reports that the Juliet 
House, as it is called, is in danger of 
collapsing, but it adds that its loss 
would mean no more than the loss of 
any other of the picturesque old houses 


of Northern Italy, for it is not, of 
course, Juliet’s house, any more than 
Juliet’s tomb is the tomb of Juliet, or 
the Andaman Islands the scene of “The 
Tempest.” There is no house in 
Verona that can be declared with cer- 
tainty the house of either Montagues 
or Capulets; and the tomb, we have it 
on good authority, was a washing- 
trough. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s theology and 
Bishop Potter’s methods as a reformer 
have both been the subject of a good 
deal of discussion of late. Light is 
thrown upon both in two companion 
volumes added by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
to their “What is Worth While series,” 
—one containing Dr. Abbott’s discourse 
on The Personality of God, which oc- 
easioned so much criticism when de- 
livered not long ago in Appleton 
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chapel; and the other presenting 
Bishop Potter’s views on The Drink 
Problem, to which he has given practi- 
cal expression in countenancing the 
“church saloon” in New York city. 


Apropos of the English proposal for 
a revision of the American copyright 
laws to do away with the requirement 
of simultaneous publication and to al- 
low a period of grace during which the 
English author or publisher should be 
protected against unauthorized publi- 
eation, The Academy pertinently re- 
marks: 


This proposal suggests another ques- 
tion which America will hardly fail to 
raise: Where does America “come in” 
if the English publisher uses the period 
of grace for the purpose of flooding 
the American market with imported 
copies of the provisionally protected 
book? 


The Russian writer, D. L. Michalov- 
ski. who died last February, at the 
age of 78, was famous chiefly for mak- 
ing English poets and dramatists fa- 
miliar to his countrymen. He pub- 
lished a translation of Byron’s “‘Mazep- 
pa” in 1857, and followed it with a 
series of translations from Byron and 
other foreign poets; including Tenny- 
son, Longfellow and some German 
writers. His greatest contribution to 
Russian literature was the translation 
of Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, King 
Richard II., King Henry V., Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Romeo and Juliet. 
He also edited an edition of the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare. Many 
historical and social romances were 
translated into Russian by him; some 
of them anonymously. 


There is great confusion as to the dif- 
ference between an “impression” and 
an “edition,” as the terms are used by 
publishers. At the last general meet- 
ing of the British Publishers’ Associa- 
tion it was agreed that an-“impres- 








sion” should signify “a number of 
copies printed at any one time. When 
a book is reprinted without change 
it should be called a new ‘impression.’ 
On the other hand an ‘edition’ should 
mean an impression in which the mat- 
ter has undergone some change, or for 
which the type has been reset.” A 
“re-issue,” again, is defined as “a re- 
publication at a different price, or in a 
different form, of part of an impression 
which has already been placed on the 
market.” Publishers are advised by 
the Association to adhere to these defi- 
nitions in their catalogues. 





In “The Orchid” Judge Grant returns 
to the theme of “The Undercurrent,” 
and the later story, though shorter and 
slighter, is perhaps a more striking 
piece of work. The interest is concen- 
trated on one figure—a young woman 
whose piquancy and poise give her a 
position of her own in the smartest of 
New York’s smart sets—and the im- 
pression left by her deliberate, irre- 
sponsible selfishness is correspondingly 
vivid. The divorce foreshadowed from 
the outset is made peculiarly odious by 
an unexpected turn in its relations to 
the little child involved, and the utter 
failure of the group of scandalized 
friends to unite in any ostracism of 
the offenders is realistically portrayed. 
As a serious study of social condi- 
tions, the book is as effective as it is 
dreary; as a satire on the lighter as- 
pects of country-club life, it has its 
diverting features. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


The Academy inquires: 


What is serendipity? The word 
might have slept in learned obscurity 
but for Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. He 
found it, no doubt, in the works of 
Horace Walpole, its inventor, and hid 
it delicately in the pages of “Who’s 
Who.” But some one must have found 
it there and asked for an explanation. 
“He,” says Mr. Meynell, “who picks up 
abroad just the volume that happens 
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to be missing from the otherwise com- 
plete set on his own bookshelves, he it 
is who knows the joys of serendipity.” 
There are joys, doubtless, for him who 
picks up just the word that happens 
to be missing from his own and every- 
one else’s vocabulary; but these joys 
are transient. “Serendipity” will 
shortly occur on every page of every 
daily paper. It is already on a sign 
over a shop. When Sir Thomas 
Browne wrote down “meticulous” he 
must have thrilled with pleasure; so 
must the writer who first discovered 
it in his pages. The word is now a 
common hack, 


The collected edition of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s dramatic works will go to 
press immediately. It will consist of 
five volumes, uniform with the col- 
lected edition of his poetical works 
recently published. Vol. I. will contain 
“The Queen Mother” and “Rosamund.” 
Vol. II. will contain “Chastelard,” and 
probably the first two acts of the great 
chronicle play now called “Bothwell.” 
These two acts may have a new title, 
as the play really falls into two plays, 
the first play ending with Act II. Vol. 
III. will consist of the remaining por- 
tion of the play now called “Bothwell.” 
Vol. IV. will contain “Mary Stuart.” 
Probably the essays on the life and 
character of Mary Stuart (which now 
appear in the “Miscellanies”) will be 
included as a useful appendix, giving 
the argument of the entire trilogy of 
plays. Vol. V. will contain “Locrine,”’ 
“The Sisters,” “Marino Faliero,” and 
“Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards.” 
The work will be published in the 
United States by Messrs. Harper 
Brothers. 


Few people have prepossessions in 
favor of wasps. The common judg- 
ment regarding them is that they are 
irritable, intrusive and aggressive. 
This judgment is not far wrong, for it 
holds as relates to their attitude to- 
ward each other and toward various 
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forms of insect life, as well as toward 
men. Yet that a closer observation of 
them discloses many interesting and 


_ some amusing traits will be made ap- 


parent to any one who will even 
browse through the volume called 
“Wasps Social and Solitary” of which 
George W. Peckham and Elizabeth 
Peckham are joint authors. This con- 
tains the fruits of long, patient and 
affectionate study and observation of 
these insects, reported in an untech- 
nical and extremely engaging style. 
There are numerous illustrations, and 
John Burroughs furnishes an appre- 
ciative introduction. Most nature- 
books traverse familiar fields, but here 
is something fresh, diverting and little 
short of marvellous. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 


The subjects of Mr. Andrew Mac- 
phail’s five “Essays in Puritanism” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) are Jonathan 
Edwards, John Winthrop, Margaret 
Fuller, Walt Whitman and John Wes- 
ley. This is rather an odd collocation: 
the surprise occasioned by the appear- 
ance of Saul among the prophets can 
hardly have been greater than that 
which will be felt by some minds at 
the inclusion of Walt Whitman among 
Puritans. Readers of these essays are 
asked to bear in mind that they “were 
first read before a company of artists 
who had the traditional antipathy of 
their class towards the spirit of Puri- 
tanism.” This circumstance helps to 
explain at once the essayist’s point of 
view and his method of treatment. 
Mr. Macphail has a shrewd humor, 
and an incisive and pungent style. If 
his attitude toward the older worthies 
of whom he treats is not so sympa- 
thetic as that of most of their biogra- 
phers, his views of them have novelty 
and freshness and, critical and some- 
times caustic as the essays are, they 
are not wanting in discernment. 





If It Might Be, Etc. 


IF IT MIGHT BE. 


If the blind could suddenly see, 
And the deaf man hear; 

If the watching mother could be 
Rid of her fear; 

If the cripple who never moved 
Could spring up and run; 

If those who never were loved 
Could feel love’s sun— 

What happiness might there be! 

Then sorrows should rise and flee 

Away through the warm, glad air, 

For the earth, the earth is fair! 

Mary Scott. 


A WHALER’S SONG. 


There are some that are fond of the 
galley, the beaked bitter snake of 
the seas 

Which rings with the cries of the 
rowers chained fast to the bench 
by the knees, 

And beaten and flogged by the soldiers. 
and chained by the wrists to the 
oar, : 

As they row through the salt of the 
spindrift that breaks white and 
bright by the shore. 


Ah! life it is hell on the galley; but, ah! 
she is swift, she is swift, 

For the long yellow blades swing and 
quiver and tatter the seas into 
drift; 

And the red-coats fire the cannon, and 
the oar-blades slash at the sea, 

But the whips crack quick at the flog- 
ging—oh! never the galley for me. 


There are some that are fond of a 
schooner that sweeps through the 
sea like a deer, 

With a flapping black banner above 
her, and swarthy sea-dogs at her 
gear, 

A straining white topsail and stunsail, 
a wicked brass pivoted gun, 

And little red stains on her planking 
to mark where the murders were 
done. 


But it’s dreary afloat on a schooner, 
adrift in the sweltering calms, 


Giving ear to the roar of the rollers 
that burst at the roots of the 
palms; 

With the water grown foul, and the 
rum gone, the tongue of you 
blackened with thirst, 

And the gallows, at last, in Jamaica 
—I reckon the schooner accurst. 


There’s many are fond of the frigate, 
black-hulled, with a ribbon of 
white, 

All pierced for the muzzles of cannon 
that jolly bluejackets keep bright; 

Her spars tower one on the other, her 
royals are dimmed in the clouds, 

And never a harp made the music one 
hears from the wind in her 
shrouds. 


But her little blue-coated lieutenants 
they lead you the life of a dog, 

They give you the cat at the gangway: 
they’re handy at stopping your 
grog; 

They’ve brass-work, and gun drill, and 
sail drill to worry and harry and 
wear, 

So I’ll keep away from the frigate as. 
long as lieutenants are there. 


And some have a word for the geordie, 
the blackened old brig from the 
Tyne, 

Grimed over with soot from the coal 
wharves and scurfed to the tops 
with the brine, 

And sluicing her decks as she squat- 
ters, and springing her spars as 
she sends, 

And wallowing south to the Medway 
with barnacles crusting her bends. 


But the best of all ships is the whaler 
that staggers due south full and 
by 

To the lonely blue seas where the 
whales go a-blowing bright sprays 
at the sky, 

Alone with the screaming gray sea- 
gulls, the rolling great kings of 
the sea— 

Oh! ship me to sail on a whaler, a 
whaler’s the hooker for me. 


John Masefield. 
The Speaker. 





